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Editorial concentration, for 
fifty-two years, on archi- 
tects and engineers. 


- 


Exclusive ability—thanks 
to F. W. Dodge resources— 
to learn who active archi- 
tects and engineers are, 
where they are and what 
they are doing—whether in 
private practice, industry or 
government. 
*« 


Editorial balance in terms 
of known activity of readers. 


* 


Six awards for editorial ex- 
cellence since 1929. 
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Provable coverage of build- 
ing planning activity. 
x 


Editorial collaboration with 
leading business publica- 
tions on planning of build- 
ings for early post-war 
construction, 


* 


Highest subscription 
renewal percentage in the 
field. + 
An A.B.C. that 
accurately reflects condi- 
tions in the building mar- 
ket. + 


statement 


Advertising gain of 23.5°; 
in 1913 over 1912. Publica- 
tion B gained 9.9°7. Publi- 


ST 


cation C lost 7.2° 7. 


x 


Advertising gain of 60°) in 
third quarter of 19tE over 
corresponding period of 
1913. compared to gains of 
56°, for Publication B and 
16°. for Publication C. The 
Record’s gain for the first 
months of I9tf 


thine Wis 


S01 pages. 
mn 
e\- 
clusive the 
first nine months of LOE, 


Largest number of new. 
advertisers in 
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In four significant ways the Record is 


different from any other magazine in the 


building field 


i Published by Dodge 


For fifty-two years the Record has been 
published by FL W. Dodge ( orporation 


“Marketing Headquarters for the 


Building Industry.” The Record’s edi- 
torial procedure and circulation 
development are guided by intimate 
knowledge of buildingmarket conditions 
and complete familiarity with the in- 
formation needs of architects and engi- 
neers. No other publisher has Dodge's 
facilities for determining constantly the 
kind of magazine most useful to archi- 
tects and engineers in their current 
work, and for producing and delivering 
such a magazine to the building design- 
ers whose current work makes them 
important to manufacturers of building 
products. 


2 
Edited for 


Architects and Engineers 


The Reeord’s editorial content is de- 
signed for undiluted usefulness to the 
building industry's key professional 
group: architects in private practice, in 
commerce, industry and government, 
and engineers who work with architects 
in the selection of building materials 
and equipment. There are two reasons 
for this editorial concentration on ser- 
First, 
their specifying authority— their 
power to say what Lypes and makes of 


vice to architects and engineers. 
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materials and equipment shall go into a 
building — makes the architect-engi- 
neer group the most important in the 
industry. Second, the professional in- 
formation needs of these men are Spe- 
cialized and technical. Serving them is 
a full-time publishing job. The Record 
does that job. 


5 3 
e Coverage of Planning 
and Specifying Activity 


\ecurate, daily Dodge information as 
to which architects are designing what 
buildings, and where, is the basis of the 
Record’s circulation development. Con- 
tinuously and methodically, the Ree- 
ord’s circulation is aimed at architects 
shown by Dodge Reports to be active 
and it is the planning and specifying 
activity of the architect-engineer that 
makes sales for building products. 
Architectural Record’s detailed know!- 
edge of architect-engineer activity, its 
ability to select active architect-engi- 
neers for subscribers, gives the Recorda 
measurable, provable coverage of build- 
ing designing and specifying activity. 
Every check has shown that over 80 per 
cent of all building volume is planned 
by architects and engineers who sub- 
scribe to the Record. 


i Most Economical 


Advertising Vehicle 
Because they are based on effective. 
waste-ltree coverage of the compact 
architeet-engineer group that controls 
building product specifications. the 
Record’s rates for continuous adverti= 
ine are the lowest per page and the low- 
est thousand architects am 
engineers rede hed. 


per 
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Electrical World's first Guest Reviewer returns 4 years later for Guest Review NUMBER 46. 


Return engagement 
with GEORGE VAN ANTWERP 


GEORGE VAN ANTWERP, General Superintendent of the Trans- 
mission and Distribution Department, PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
CO., comments on technical advertising in general and on the 








Particularly good because of the vi 
1 can see the important features, 
properly identified. I'll also send 
their catalog mentioned here 
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advertising in Electrical World, August 5th, 1944, in particular. The progression series of drawing 


One day in October, 1940, we journeyed to Philadelphia 
for an interview with a 30-year reader of Electrical World 
in the Philadelphia Electric Company. George Van Ant- 
werp, in response to our request, had boldly volunteered 
to “guinea pig” a venture that has now entered its fifth 
year —the Guest Review of Advertising. Going through 
the October 5th, 1940 issue, he registered his comments on 
the advertising — good, bad and indifferent. He talked about 
his problems and how certain ads helped answer them 


and others completely missed fire. Summing up, he said: 
“Advertising must attract my attention with good pictures 


and give me straight-forward engineering data.” 

Since that time, we've talked with 52 men in 45 Guest 
Reviews. All kinds of readers from North, East, South and 
West have thrown in their contributions— engineers and ex- 
ecutives in utilities, industrials, consulting engineering firms, 
REA co-ops and government. Certain basic conclusions re- 
garding technical advertising seemed to stand out. We 
thought it would be interesting to check back with George 
Van Antwerp as we began the 5th year—to determine 
whether these basic conclusions meshed with his original 
and present opinions. Thus—our repeat performance with 
Guest Reviewer #1 as Guest Reviewer #46. 

Here’s what he has to say 4 years later: 

“I’ve been interested in this activity of Electrical World since 
I first helped start it in 1940. I've seen the various points 
brought out by my successors, month after month, and they 
are all sound. Knowing what the other fellows think, and having 
very definite viewpoints myself, perhaps I can give you a gen- 
eral summary of what the Guest Reviewer “family” believes 
should be embodied in every piece of technical advertising. 
Here is the list: 

— Clean-cut illustrations or photographs should be used to at- 
tract attention and tell the story quickly. 


an effective job. This story is told 
quotely. Very good ad. 


aa 


— The name of the product should be visible at the beginn 
of the ad. 

—A brief description of the product as well as its  functi 
should be included. 

— Make clear in simple language what the product is supp 
to do. 

— Product claims must be supported by proof. 

— Wherever possible, give application stories. 

If you'll check back, you'll find I felt the same way 4 y 
ago. If 51 other fellows agree with me, then there mus 
something in it!” 

That, we believe, seems like good horse sense. 





THE WORLD READER BEHIND THIS GUEST REVIEW 


A native New Yorker, George Van Antwerp majored in elec- 
trical engineering at Union. His first job was with the Michigan 
City Utility Co.! as a cadet engineer —the year, 1913. Three 
years later, he went to Hammond, Indiana, for the company 
as assistant superintendent of the electrical departmen!. An- 
other 3 years—and he returned to Michigan City as super 
intendent of Transmission and Distribution. Shortly therecfter, 
he was transferred to the Counties Gas & Electric Co., Nor 
ristown, Pa. 

When this latter company merged in 1927 with the 
Philadelphia Suburban Electric Co., Mr. Van Antwer: wes 
appointed general superintendent of T & D. A final merge 
with the Philadelphia Electric Company made him ¢ nerol 
superintendent of Transmission & Distribution for the entire 
system and vice-president of the Conowinge Electric Company 





—the system's hydroelectric subsidiary. 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


sOver 800 attend 22nd National Industrial 


PENING Friday morning, Septem- 

ber 22, and running through 
Saturday, September 23, the 22nd 
annual conference of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association 
broke all previous records in attend- 
ance. More than 800 men and women 
concerned with the marketing of in- 
dustrial products were on hand to 
listen to the talks made by some of 
industry’s most capable executives. 


| drawings 

ry is told In addition to the program, which 
was designed to bring advertising peo- 
ple an insight into how they should 

= plan their postwar marketing pro- 


grams, this meeting was called for the 
_ beginni@fpurpose of reviewing a proposal for 
reorganizing of NIAA and to elect 





s-functi@foficers for the com- 
Ing year. 
is Suppe After a lively ses- 
sion discussing the 
proposed reorganiza- pyar 
tion of NIAA, ad o_o 
way 4 YOR he decision to recom- i Ca: 
re mus mend to the member- ; ont HEA 
ship a counter propos- 
jal offered by a special 
committee meeting 
during the conference, 
EW a ne ate of officers 
in elece WAS lled. Heading 
ichigon [Up t sociation for 
. Three Meth 14-45 period 
ompany Fi wi James R. 
nt. Am BKea, Ir., president 
* pees ot ‘ nes R. Kear- 
7" re} oration, St. 
ith the S | years ago 
rp wos Jim rney was 
merger s] it : 


this spot in 
t because of 

and thc 
t private af- 
was unable 


general BENT A 
e entire ill 
orm pany Dres 


fairs 


Advertisers Association Conference 


to accept the job. Mr. Kearney’s high 
position in his own company and his 
great interest in the affairs of the 
association make him unusually well- 
fitted for the important job at hand. 

Other officers elected were: Vice- 
presidents: Louis J. Ott, advertising 
manager, Ohio Brass Company, Mans- 
field, O.; Gordon Tuthill, advertising 
manager, Crucible Steel Company of 
America, New York; C. N. Kirchner, 
sales promotion manager, Independent 
Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago; 
Arnold J. Andrews, Milwaukee, who 
heads the agency bearing his name; 
Edward V. Creagh, sales promotion 
manager, American Chain & Cable 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn.; J. M. 


Frederic |. Lackens, advertising manager, The Hays Corporation, Michigan City, 
Ind., retiring president of NIAA, wishing the best of luck to the newly-elected 
president, James R. Kearney, Jr., president, James R. Kearney Corporation, St. Louis 
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Kearney New NIAA President 


McKibbin, assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, Pittsburgh; A. P. Darcel, 
advertising manager, Crane Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Quebec; Herbert A. Sawin, sales 
engineer, Yuba Mfg. Company, San 
Francisco. 

Walter M. Yogerst, sales manager 
Bodine Electric Company, Chicago, 
was elected secretary-treasurer. 
Reorganization Discussed 


Prior to the conference, at separate 
meetings in their own chapters, mem- 
bers discussed plans for reorganiza- 
tion of NIAA that would enable it to 
provide more and better services. 

Considerable objection was raised 
by members to the 
two proposals suggest- 
ing methods of reor- 
ganization. Thus on 
Thursday, September 
21, the day preceding 
the conference, the 
board of directors who 
were in session, ap- 
pointed a committee 
further to discuss the 
subject and report 
their decision at the 
annual members’ 
meeting. 


The recommenda- 
tions of this commit- 
tee, as reported at the 
Saturday afternoon 
meeting, were that the 
previous proposals be 
tabled and that a mod- 
est increase in mem- 
bers’ dues be put into 
effect to cover the 
cost of additional 
services which mem- 


bers felt they should 
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be receiving from the association. 

Che new officers were instructed by 
vote of the delegates present to sub- 
mit the proposal for increased dues to 
all members for a vote. This new pro- 
posal calls for a $5 per year increase 
per member in the dues to the national 
association, which will double its in- 
come and enable it to employ neces- 
sary professional services to give mem- 
bers what they want. 

A questionnaire sent to members 
some time ago revealed their wants 


as including such things as: How to 
use industrial publication space most 


effectively; studies of advertising re- 
sults; advertising budget studies; 
measuring publication values; reading 
habits of buyers. The additional funds 
requested from dues will not provide 
for elaborate increases in headquarters 


C. Norman Kirchner 


staff, but will enable the use of spe- 
cialized outside help as required. 


Conference Program Successful 


From the standpoint of giving 
members sound, helpful information 
the 22nd national conference will go 
down in the organization’s history as 
highly successful and constructive. 
Under the theme, “Strategy and Ac- 
tion for V-Days Marketing,” the con- 
ference committee, headed by C. Nor- 
man Kirchner, sales promotion mana- 
ger, Independent Pneumatic Tool 
Company, Chicago, and immediate 


past president of the Chicago chapter, 
selected an exceptionally fine group 
of speakers and subjects. 

Starting off the two-day program 
was Whipple Jacobs, president of the 
Belden Mfg. Company, Chicago, who 
talked on management’s reappraisal of 
advertising. Mr. Jacobs discussed the 
important part that advertising men 
have to play, in the American scheme 
of free enterprise. His opinion as a 
management man is, ““There should be 
no reduction in advertising during the 
immediate postwar period because of 
the pent-up purchasing power press- 
ing for merchandise. Rather we should 
use our ability to build up demands.” 

Following on the program was Wal- 
ter Dorwin Teague, a well-known in- 
dustrial designer, who discussed the 
part that good design plays in making 
products easier to sell. 

Of particular interest was the 
Reader-Buyer Round Table, partici- 
pated in by L. E. Burke, maintenance 
supervisor, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chi- 
cago; E. J. Gardner, superintendent, 
blast furnace and coke plant, Inland 
Steel Company, E. Chicago, Ind.; E. 
C. Scoville, purchasing agent, Ameri- 
can Maize Products Company, Chi 
cago; H. S. Whiton, chief mechanical 
engineer, Public Utility Engineering 
and Service Corporation, Chicago. 

Moderator for the round table was 
John C. Vaaler, advertising manager, 
Askania Regulator Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Prior to the meeting, each of the 
men taking part had selected for the 
discussion samples of advertising that 
he liked. INDUSTRIAL MARKETING will 
bring you the complete story in the 
November issue. 

At the luncheon meetings on Fri- 
day, September 22, Ralph Robey, 
Business Tides editor of Newsweek, 
discussed the effects of government 
action on business and industry, and 
declared that with proper government 
action and cooperation, industry is 
ready and able to go forward to new 
peaks of prosperity. 

J. M. McKibbin, assistant to the 

(Continued on page 146) 


Participating in the Reader-Buyer Round Table at the Friday session were a maintenance 
supervisor, a plant supervisor, a purchasing agent and a mechanical engineer. (Left) More 
than 1,000 attended the conference's initial luncheon session at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 


Carl M. Wynne 


McKibbin 
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MONG the more complicated 
lines of industrial equipment are 
rotary pumps. The capacities, drives, 
constructions, and accessories permit 
of hundreds of different “complete 
units,” each designed for some spe- 
cific application and therefore a part 
of the manufacturer’s standard line. 











Due to the nature of pumping 
equipment and the fact that it is used 
for handling many different types of 
| liquids, specifying a pump for a par- 
ticular application requires some 
knowledge of both liquid characteris- 
tics and the limitations of pumping 
units. 












Recognizing the inadequacy of its 
existing catalog and of rotary pump 
catalogs in general, the Blackmer 
Pump Company, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., set about the task of producing 
B the ideal catalog. It was planned that 
§ this new book would not only give 
§ full representation to its line of rotary 
i pumps, but would serve as a guide 
to the proper selection of pumps for 
any industrial application. 


Many Pump Catalogs Studied 


® The first step was to study the cat- 
§ alogs of other rotary pump equipment 
Manu‘acturers. The same yardstick 
was spplied to all: Can we place an 
order trom the data in this catalog? 
The f discrepancy in most books 
wa failure to connect the product 




















wit lefinite application. In other 
wor ey failed to answer the ques- 
tion hich one shall we buy for 








ou 


many Blackmer pumps are 
so ugh mill supply houses, a 
nur f sales managers and _ sales- 
me: lese Organizations were inter- 
Viev well. A rather surprising 
thin veloped from these conver- 
Sati These salesmen, many of 
wh« ve sold pumps for years, 
some have difficulty in determin- 















By W. S. MARTIN, Marketing and Advertising Counsel, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


ing from manufacturers’ data just 
which unit should be sold for certain 
applications. Their principal criticism 
of pump catalogs was the manufac- 
turer’s failure to provide information 
that could be readily applied to a 
customer’s requirements. For exam- 
ple, just what pump would a salesman 
sell to a plant for unloading alcohol 
from tank cars, and pumping it to 
third-floor storage tanks? A “good 
catalog,” they said, would give them 
the answers to this and similar ques- 
tions. 


New Catalog Must Be Informative 


It was therefore determined that so 
far as possible this new catalog would 
contain every bit of essential informa- 
tion that anyone would need to select 
a Blackmer pump for his particular 
application, and to do it with reason- 
able assurance that the pump would 
function satisfactorily. 

This objective called for the maxi- 
mum amount of selection data, so ar- 
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Product Selection Insurance 
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Case history of a catalog built to insure correct 
selection by emphasizing application information 


ranged that by following a logical 
sequence, a plant man or jobber’s 
salesman could recognize some stand- 
ard unit as the particular one that 


would best handle the job for which 


a pump was required. 


This seems elementary indeed, but 
analysis of a good many catalogs re- 
vealed how far short of this objective 
many of them fell. The general plan 
of catalogs seems to begin and end 
with an adequate description of the 
manufacturer’s product, leaving the 
burden of adapting the product to a 
prospective purchaser’s needs entirely 
to him. Perhaps the intimate famil- 
iarity of manufacturers with their 
own products has led them to assume 
a like knowledge on the part of their 
customers. 


Sequence of Data Carefully Planned 


The sequence of presentation in the 
Blackmer catalog follows the usual 
(Continued on page 86) 
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A typical spread from the Blackmer Pump catalog shows the manner of presenting illustrations 
and descriptions of the pumps on the left-hand page with specifications on the facing page 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING Announces Winners ; 
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In Seventh Annual Editorial Competition}: 
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FIRST AWARD WINNERS A’ a luncheon meeting of the Na- __ paper informing its readers of the part and 
tional Industrial Advertisers As- they can play in combating a greath,; b 
sociation on September 23, INDUSTRIAI social evil. Ph.B 
MARKETING announced the winners Mr. Carson, editor and publisher,fof p 
of its seventh annual editorial achieve- has sponsored many campaigns that} the 
ment competition. Roland G. E. Ull- have added to the prestige of thef long 
man, head of the Philadelphia agency plumbing industry and to the publish-f an in 
on bearing his name and chairman of the ing business. Interesting is the fact} chine 
es Be CARSON jury which judged the entries, pre- that Domestic Engineering was se- 
a sented the awards to the editors of the lected as the first award winner in 
18 publications thus honored. this same classification last year. O1 
Evidence of the growing interest ca pemecarenne 2. ra 


in the competition is the fact that 

each year since its inception in 1938 

there have been a greater number of 

entries, the current competition bring- 

ing in 305 entries from 125 publi- 
T. W. LIPPERT cations. 


The Iron A oe 


In classification 2, for the best single} ated 
editorial or article The Iron Age was} hour: 
selected for the first award. Thisj entri 
choice was made on the obvious value] awar 
of the article on continuous casting} Ty 
ae . which appeared in the February 24} ¢,,. 

All publications entering the com- PP ; tore, 

a? aod issue. Thomas W. Lippert, who re-f if-a 
petition join with INDUSTRIAL Mar- by 

cently assumed the editorship, is the} snd | 


KETING in a vote of appreciation to h ~~ gg eesti 
sn tales te dale ean tt ‘eins author. e judges were unanimousf tion , 
Ltppathie ugly th sep ew Sse 5 in their choice, because of the work- 
ing the work of the nations’ leadin , m 13 
Sc 8 manlike manner of presentation o! 
business paper editors P F 'f guide 
re i this technical subject lloc 
: Assisting Mr. UII he panel ag 8 en 
F. deN. , Sah iy ‘i osctagg aapall ne on Mr. Lippert’s background, B.S. inf authe 
SCHROEDER of junats Were: Laney Gosmeene, oe- hysics, followed by three years off place: 
Interiors vertisin > L d & N h P y CS, € / ¢~* place 
o g manager, Leeds orthrup in ia 
teaching the subject and the laterf 1, 
Company; Theodore Marvin, advertis- ie f ME. d » alee Gea 
ing manager, Hercules Powder Com- aquisition of an M.E. degree also tromi sonall 
6 = Carnegie Institute of Technology, an¢§ tha, 


pany; R. C. Byler, advertising man- : Set gets abit 
ager, SKF Industries; R. E. Lovekin pages * a ager a ae this 

~ E Lovkin C ans W ay a metallurgist in steel mills, aDly DGB what 
R. E. Lovkin Corporation; W. A. Fox, Ri i Nill endl sili apd 
Fox & MacKenzie; J. Francis Mat- 8 P 










lack, plant manager, Edward Stern & CLASSIFICATION 3. = 
P. W. SWAIN Company, typographers. Messrs. UIl- : . 7 — 
Power AY hedge Botan nnn e- For top honors in classification iby +} 
man, Lovekin and Fox operate their : o . > cheated 
+ , ; the best single issue, the judges’ choice# _,.. 
own advertising agencies. This year ' Reale dae 
‘ : ; was Interiors, edited by Francis deN§ thay 
the judges were all located in or near ' 
Philadelphi Schroeder. Although, according © span, 
iladelphia. , “—" 
P editor Schroeder, “It is not the prac-B and ; 
, . ic rote “ntire issue in 
First Awerd Winners tice to devote an entire issue to a s 
gle subject,” this one occasion has cer- 
First Award winners as selected by tainly indicated that a fine job wa Fy 
J. D. WILDER the jury are: done. The issue chosen was devotee wa 
imerican Artisan to “Anatomy for Designers.” to 
CLASSIFICATION Il, . she ( 
Cleverly drawn pen and ink sketches sh 
Classification 1, for the best series illustrate the things that designery 1 
of articles: Domestic Engineering, should observe when planning rooms : 
edited by O. T. Carson. Its entry of furniture, closets, etc., for the use o + 
a series of articles outlining the im- humans. Perhaps editor Schroeder @ ‘' 
RET portance of proper plumbing in com- previous experience as associate editor the 
+E TOMLIN bating water-borne diseases particular- of Life and his practice in architec the 
Methods ly infantile paralysis, was chosen as ture are responsible for the able han-§ 5 
an outstanding example of a business dling of the subject. - 
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CLASSIFICATION 4. 

For the best illustrative treatment, 
classification 4, the judges’ choice was 
che “Powered By Electrons” section in 
the April 1944 issue of Power, edited 
by Phillip W. Swain. 

Editor Swain has the honor of hav- 
ing two of his entries chosen for 
ward by the judges, the other being 
an Award of Merit in classification 1. 

Perhaps the ability to produce a 
book which not only receives the 
praises of the judges in such a com- 
petition, but is considered the “Bible” 
of power plant engineers as well is 
due in no small measure to the wide 
ind varied background of the editor, 
2 background that includes A.B., 
Ph.B., and ME. degrees, several years 
of power engineering instruction on 
the faculty of Yale University, a 
long list of practical experiences and 
an incurable, hobbiest’s interest in ma- 
chine work in his basement shop. 


CLASSIFICATION 5. 

One of the toughest group of en- 
tries to judge was that of classifica- 
tion 5, for the best publication-initi- 
ated and published research. Several 
hours were spent pouring over the 
entries before deciding to give this 
award to American Artisan, 

To editor Joseph D. Wilder there- 
fore, goes the first award in this class- 
ification for “The Survey of Needs 
and Plans for the Equitable Distribu- 
tion of 200,000 Replacement Furnaces 
in 1944.” This study was used as a 
guide by the WPB in deciding how to 
allocate the warm air furnaces it had 
authorized making to serve urgent re- 
placement needs. 

[It may seems strange to those per- 
sonally acquainted with Mr. Wilder 


that he should be winning honors for 
this particular specialization when 
what he has really wanted to do all 


his life is to “build bridges.” But like 
many other engineering graduates, 
some place along the line he was bitten 
by the publishing bug. Who knows 
—perhaps he may yet build a bridge 
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that ns a river instead of one that 
spans the chasm between the source 
and the seekers of knowledge. 


CLASSIFICATION 6. 


sand-hogging” in tunnels to 


wa spondent in World War I, 
to of the magazine selected for 
shi the greatest improvement in 
tor that’s the story of Robert 
K lin, editor of Construction 
M which received top honors in 
Cla tion 6. The three advertising 
ma s and three agency men on 
the readily agreed with the typo- 


xpert whose experienced eye 
sighted editor Tomlin’s entry. 


Award of Merit Winners 


“Unfortunately,” to quote the 
judges, “It wasn’t possible to give 
more first awards, for the quality of 
the entries was so good that the prob- 
lem of selecting a winner in each class- 
ification was great.” But happily, 
recognition can be given to another 
group of publications whose entries 
just missed first honors by a slim mar- 
gin. These were voted Awards of 
Merit. Certificatessfor these awards 
were given to the following: 

Product Engineering, edited by 
George F. Nordenholt, for a series of 
articles (classification 1) designed to 
aid product engineers with armament 
and postwar developments. 

Power, also a winner in this classi- 
fication, was mentioned previously. 

For the best single article or edi- 
torial, Award of Merit winners in 
classification 2 are: 

Factory Management and Mainte- 
nance, edited by L. C. Morrow, for 
the entry, “When Contracts End”; 
Coal Age, edited by Ivan A. Given, 
mentioned for the outstanding job 
done on the subject of “Modern Coal 
Production.” 

In classification 3, for the best sin- 
gle issue, honors went to Modern Plas- 
tics, editor, Charles A. Breskin, for 
the issue devoted to the development 
of glass reinforced plastics for air- 
craft use. Marine Engineering and 
Shipping Review, editor, H. H. Brown, 
was selected for its “Victory Ship” 
issue. 

Award of Merit winners for the 
best illustrative treatment, classifica- 
tion 4, are: 

Aviation Maintenance, Arthur W. 
D. Harris, editor, chosen for the con- 
tinuing good job of illustrating edi- 
torial material; The Architectural 
Forum, Henry Niccols Wright, man- 
aging editor, for its issue devoted to 
outstanding buildings of the last 
decade. 

For the best published research in- 
itiated by a publication, honors went 
to: 

Aviation, Leslie E. Neville, editor, 
for the study entitled “Here Are Your 
Markets”; and to Veterinary Medicine; 
D. M. Campbell, editor, for the study 
of acetonemia, a vitamin A deficiency 
that affects dairy cows. 


In recognition of the greatest im- 
provements in appearance, classifica- 
tion 6, Chemical Industries, edited by 
Robert L. Taylor, and Engineering 
and Mining Journal, edited by Evan 
Just, were selected by the judges for 
Awards of Merit. 

In this classification a special award 

(Continued on page 94) 
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AWARD OF MERIT WINNERS 





G. F. NORDEN- L. C. MORROW 
HOLT Factory Manage- 


ment and Main- 


Product Engineer- 
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I. A. GIVEN C. A. BRESKIN 


Coal Age Modern Plastics 


A. W. D. H. N. WRIGH 
HARRIS The Architecture 
Aviation Mainte- orum 
nance 





L. E. NEVILLE D. M. CAMP 
Aviation . BELL 


Veterinary Medi 
! cme 





R. L. TAYLOR EVAN JUST 
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Chemical Industries Engineering and 


Mining Journal 





E. L. SHANER 


Steel 
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Postwar Construction Market Offers Great 


Promise —— 


But Has Many Obstacles 


peters construction prospects 
are so good, on realistic appraisal, 
that they have led to some estimates 
that seem somewhat fancifully opti- 
mistic and to an attitude of ignoring 
some of the hurdles that must be 
passed before it gets into full swing. 
There is some question as to how 
smoothly and quickly transition to 
peacetime operation will be made. 
Strongest direct evidence of a large 
construction demand is F. W. Dodge 
Corporation’s listing of 45,757 specific 
projects contemplated 
for execution as soon as restrictions 
are lifted and materials become avail- 
able in adequate amounts; the esti- 
mated total cost of these contemplated 
projects is $9,865,756,000. Of these 
amounting to $4,- 
the designing 


construction 


projects 17,922, 
399,833,000, are in 
Stage. 


Public Works Lead Planning 


This large contemplated volume is 
not a definite measure of the postwar 
construction market. The listing in- 
cludes only projects reported by the 
Dodge field staff in the 37 Eastern 
states; it represents the tabulation up 
to July 31, more projects being re- 
ported currently each day. Further- 
more, as is natural under exist- 
ing circumstances, public con- 
been 


planned earlier and more speed- 


struction projects have 
ily than have private projects; 


dollar-wise, the private con- 
struction listed is only 24 per 
cent of the public construction, 
whereas in prosperous peacetime 
years private construction e¢x- 
penditures should run two to 
three times the volume of pub- 
lic construction expenditures. 
Furthermore, there is no definite 
time-schedule for execution of 
these listed projects. 
Consequently, postwar con- 
struction estimates on an annual 


basis have to be made by ap- 
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praising such economic factors as the 
deferred demand caused by wartime 
restrictions, anticipated general post- 
war prosperity, estimated housing 
needs and needs for expanding indus- 
trial, commercial and community fa- 
cilities, none of which can be mea- 
sured with exactitude. 


Postwar Construction Double Prewar 


My own estimate, deliberately con- 
servative, is that the average annual 
volume of all construction during the 
ten years following the war will be at 
least double the annual average of the 
1930-1939 decade, with judicious al- 
lowances to be made for a higher level 
of construction costs hereafter than 
in the 1930’s. This postwar estimate 
indicates a five per cent increase over 
the annual average volume of the 
1920-1929 decade, which was itself a 
postwar period and had the greatest 
construction activity of any peace- 
time period in the country’s history. 

Within this estimated annual total, 
I expect residential building volume 
to increase three-fold over the 1930- 
1939 decade, non-residential building 
volume to increase by some 70 per 
cent, and heavy engineering construc- 
tion to increase about 50 per cent. 





Courtesy “American 


Builder” 


By THOMAS S. HOLDEN 


President, F. W. Dodge Corp 
New York 





ation 


9 Billion Annual Value Expected 


Translated into figures comparable 


to the Department 


of Commerce’: 


overall estimates of total construction 
activity in the entire United States 
my postwar estimate works out to ; 
postwar annual new construction total 
of $9,623,000,000, of which approxi- 
mately $3,800,000,000 would be for 


non-farm residential building. 


This 


total, estimated as a ten-year average, 
is larger than that of any peacetime 
year since 1929. It was not reached in 
the postwar revival years 1920-1924, 
but was exceeded in each of the years 


of great economic expansion, 
include 


through 1929. It does not 


1925 


maintenance and repairs, which (in- 


cluding work-relief) averaged 


about 


three billions a year in the 1930s, ac- 
cording to Department of Commerce 


estimates. Many 


published postwar 


estimates are higher than mine; I have 


aimed to discount wishful 


thinking 


and to arrive at a safe basis for post- 
war construction-market planning. 


Residential Building Most Important 


Residential building is in many re 
spects the most important category 


of construction. 
of construction. 


vokes 


ing. 


900,000 total units if 
houses are included. It 

be understood that dw 
units include not only 

family but 
keeping suites in two-fam 
multi-family buildings, 

are very important in urb 
metropolitan communitic 
the postwar period about 
of the new non-farm dw 


houses also 
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It enlists the activity 
It enlists the 
activity of more people and pro- 
more general discussion 
than any other class of build: 
In terms of family dwell- 
ing units, my postwar estimatt 
is an average of 820,000 non- 
farm units a year, or possibl 
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will consist of suites in two-family 
ind multi-family buildings (mainly 








the latter, since two-family houses 
have been dwindling in importance in 
the past couple of decades); about 
wo-thirds of the non-farm dwelling 
ynits and practically all farm dwell- 
ngs will be single-family houses. 

This estimate of postwar dwelling 
ynits has also been exceeded by a 
sumber of other published estimates. 


My figure represents a 16 per cent in- 
crease in new family dwelling units 
wer the 1920-1929 production. 





Liberalization of pro- 
duction controls started 
in midsummer this year 
with the four reconver- 
sion orders of the War 
Production Board, which 
have permitted civilian 
uses of aluminum and 
magnesium, the making 
by manufacturers of ex- 
perimental models of 
postwar products, the or- 
dering of machine tools, 
and the actual produc- 
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Population Increasing Slowly tion in a limited way of 
Since population is currently in- Rage dy wes of civil- : ‘is : 
creasing at only half the rate of the ian goods, including electrical conduit, lumber. With reference to lumber, 
S556 inaneeen the tate daneid electrical metallic tubing and race- the announcement said, “It will be 
sinccommedate new family groupe is ways, numerous items of plumbing, necessary to continue strict controls, 
ihe che eussene deneie than tn ae heating and lighting equipment, elec- particularly for major construction 
1920-24 postwar period. The larger tric ranges, refrigerators and other projects. 
saa : . . household equipment and furnishings. , , . 
housing volume anticipated in the fu- gine Expect Delay in Materials Production 
ture presupposes a far greater rate of Of far greater significance was the wrens ok 
ibandonment and replacement of old announcement on September 5 by the After limitations and apnea ger" 
buildings than we have ever had War Production Board that virtually are rescinded, there will be a period of 
before. all controls on production would be several months before some of the 
dropped on the day of Germany’s sur- essential building components can be 
render in order to permit industry to available in sufficient quantities to sus- 
do the swiftest and most effective job ‘tain a really large volume of construc- 
of restoring civilian production that tion. For most of them, however, the 
may be possible. The announcement time-lag promises to be relatively 
stated that while a system of priorities short, not over three months for most 
will have to be maintained for war building products, perhaps around 
production necessary to defeat Japan, six for plumbing and heating equip- 
non-war production will be unrated ment. Most critical material promises 
and there will be no programming of to be lumber, as indicated by WPB. 
so-called “essential” civilian produc- The War Production Board has in- 
tion. However, allocation orders will dicated a policy of giving green lights 
have to be continued for a time on a to civilian production as rapidly as 
. P -_ d difficult: few very tight materials, including (Continued on page 74) 
y reason of anticipate imcuities 
of transition to a peace economy, it 
tas been expected until quite recently Percentage Increases — Construction Costs and Prices 
that the first 12 months following the (JUNE 1944 OVER YEAR OF 1939) 
cessation of European hostilities would Source: Survey of Current Business 
have construction activity at about r 200 200° 
half the volume estimated as the post- 7 7 
war annual average. However, pres- r i 
mt expectations of more speedy re- so—_—__$_$_____— 150 
conversion than previously anticipated P coal 7 
may justify some upward revision of i Py Prewar Level (Year 1939) 4 
this estimate. 100 f ‘ : 2: 100. 
Government Rulings Limiting Factors . ; Ns 
Construction is limited now by six re - 
ets of governmental restrictions: & oe 
(1) Limitation orders forbidding 
ill but officially approved types of 
construction. (2) Raw material allo- Sy ' : = 
— nd production controls, which 0 A BC O —E F 6 K LM N 
rey : ee of (3) Mae. Coremencnon MATERIAL PRICES METALS—METAL ALL 
able. (3) } . Average PRODUCTS COMMODITIES 
Power controls. (4) Price controls. A. Average F. Brick and Tile J. Average N. Average 
(5) W controls. (6) Rent controls. B. Houses G. Cement K. Iron and Steel (wholesale 
The o hint eteintns din: idle ane: . — Buildings H. Lumber . i. Non-ferrous prices) 
. Heavy Engineer- 1. Paint and Paint M. Plumbing and 
fentrating upon production for total ing Materials Heating Mate- 
war. Tse second three have to do with rials 
Preveni.on of inflation, the threat of Trends of prices and construction costs after removal of wartime controls, will affect postwar 
which 1y be greater after the war construction markets and speed of construction revival; wartime rises, shown above, have 
than ' ‘ been much less than World War |. Lumber prices will particularly affect residential building, 
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Mo rING men are going to find 


a lot of useful information in 
the emergency Census of Manufac- 
tures which the government will take 
in January, but officials caution that 
the utility of these reports will be 
greatly result of the 
project must 


reduced as a 
haste with which the 
be set up. 

This emergency census was not in 
the cards before August 29, when the 
White House decided that there should 
be a statistical record of what may 
be the peak production year for many 


decades to come. 


Up until that time the Census Bu- 
reau had been rather leisurely setting 
upon machinery based on the theory 
that full studies would be made in 
1946, for the year 1945. As one of- 
ficial put it, when the White House 
decision was made, the Census Bureau 
found it had been traveling in the 


wrong direction. 


Census to Record Industry's Record 


The surprise is already water over 
the dam, and out in Suitland, Md., 
where the Bureau had been shipped 
early in the war so that OPA could 
occupy its fine building in the heart 
of town, preparations have gone for- 
ward so rapidly that there is no doubt 
that this economy 
will be affected, but there is consider- 
able speculation whether this general 
view will be adequate for the postwar 


panorama of the 


needs of business. 


When announced at the White 
House, this census was to serve a 
double purpose: It was to leave a 


record of America mobilized for war, 
and at the same time it was to pro- 
vide data on employment, unemploy- 


1944 CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES 
A Guide to Postwar Marketing 


J. C. Capt, who as 
an army captain, di- 
rected the sale of 
surplus military 
trucks in England in 
1919, and later as a 
private citizen suc- 
cessfully operated a 
creamery at Austin, 
Tex., heads up the 
Bureau of Census, 
soon to take an 
emergency report on 
war manufactures 


ment, savings, and industrial output 
to assist reémployment and rehabili- 
tation. 


As things stand today, it has been 
decided to make a general Census of 
Industry; a sample Census of Popula- 
tion; a sample Census of Housing; a 
sample Census of Employment and 
Consumer Income; and a sample Cen- 
sus of Consumer Spending. This new 
material will be filled in from ample 
industry reports on file with war 
agencies, and material that will be 
gathered in the regular full-dress Cen- 
Agriculture, authorized by 
Congress several months ago. 


Reports Will Show War Production 

These reports, it is expected, will 
provide a great amount of informa- 
tion about the production of things 
involving metal, textiles and chem- 
icals. They will provide useful re- 
ports on population by major regions, 
and possibly by important metropoli- 
tan county areas. Some figures on 
available housing, consumer spending 
and saving, and migration will result, 
though it may be difficult to apply 
much of this material to particular 
areas. 


sus of 


In taking the Census of Manufac- 





Editor's Note: “Industrial Marketing” has frequently urged the revival of the biennial Census 
of Manufactures which was discontinued with the entrance of our country into World War Il. 
A few months back when it was decided that such a census should be taken in 1946 to cover 
1945 activities, it was looked upon as an important step, but did not promise much help to 
those marketing men who needed to know what happened to industry during the war yoars. 
The decision of August 29 that the census be taken early in 1945 to cover 1944 activities, 
even though it may be lacking in some of the details which are highly desirable, is a definite 
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contribution to the postwar marketing problems of industry. 
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_By STANLEY E. COHEN 
Washington Correspondent 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


tures, the Bureau must use a single 
general questionnaire for all industry, 
instead of the 151 forms developed in 
1939 for use of special industries. 
Though it is agreed that the special- 
ized information which can be ob- 
tained by the use of so many sched- 
ules, is desirable, there is no time either 
to draw up all these forms, or to re- 
vise mailing lists so that the specialized 
forms will reach the proper desks. 


Those “Cussed At" 
Reports Will Help 

This is recognized as a tremendous 
weakness in the forthcoming study, 
but it can be offset in a large measure 
by careful analysis at Census head- 
quarters of the tremendous piles of 
reports which industry has filed with 
WPB, OPA, ODT and WFA during 
the past three years. 








In contrast to its deficiences it 
should be remembered that the general 
schedule covers such important points 
as cost of materials, total output, in- 
ventories, ownership data, employment 
and wages broken down by manufac- 
ing, stenographic and distribution ac- 
tivities. 

Census will have entree to all this 
material. Particularly for things 
which have been scarce during the 
war, it will find more complete pro- 
duction data than it has ever dared 
to ask in its own forms. 

Bureau Will Try to Fill Gaps 

For industries which have not been 
critical during the war, the results 
will be much less satisfactory. Gov 
ernment files are said to be weak on 
furniture, grain cereals, neckweat, 
headwear, hosiery, flat glass, glass con- 
tainers, tableware, mirrors, pottery, 
hotel china, jewelry, silverware, an¢ 
a host of other items. 

It is these lines that the use of } 
single general report form wil! prov! 
most disadvantageous, for it leaves ™ 
opportunity to gather facts bout 
(Continued on page 112 
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Pre-Selling Plans Should Precede Selling 





By EDWARD McSWEENEY, Edward McSweeney Associates, New York 


@ The first step in building a postwar sales program is to break it down into pre-selling and 


selling functions. 


@ Here is a 12-point formula which places I! steps far ahead of sales promotion. 
@ How well you plan will determine how well and profitably you sell. 





ip trouble with many postwar 
sales plans is that they start 
from the final stage—sales promo- 


tion—instead of the real _ starting 
points of market analysis and market 
research. There is herculean work for 
top management to do before tomor- 
row’s buyer can be asked to sign on 
the dotted line, and “planning” that 
glosses over the pre-selling stage is 
little better than day dreaming. Yet 
company after company leap frogs 
from all-out production-mindedness 
into a fervent dither over postwar ad- 
vertising and selling without proper 
consideration of the steps which lie 
between. 
Starting from Scratch 

Of course the 
simply that top management has never 
before had to go back to zero and 
rebuild from the bottom up. There 
have been new products, new mer- 
chandising plans and new sales _poli- 
cies to be sure, but nothing to ap- 


reason for this is 


proximate the approaching problem 
of reconversion has ever had to be 
dealt with. Thus, there is little past 
experience that is of value. Fortu- 
nately. we do have techniques and 
Procedures carried over from prewar 
lays which can be applied effectively 
to the problems ahead. 
TI nanagements having the most 
diff today with their forward 
planning are those which have the 
leas juaintance with market re- 
sear d market analysis—the most 
my t tools for planning. Many 
ma ments were content before the 
wa consider market analysis and 
ma research in a single two-point 
n namely: 

Vhat are the customers buy- 
ing 
hat are competitors giving 
the 


In the good old days any salesman 
worth his salt could give a fair an- 
swer to both these questions after one 
look around a store or a brief chat 
with the purchasing agent. When 
your goods failed to move and a com- 
petitor’s products did, a bell was sure 
to ring at headquarters. 

But today customers aren’t buying, 
at least not normal peacetime lines, 
and what competitors are planning to 
offer is a deep, dark and well-guarded 
secret. This, then, puts top manage- 
ment entirely on its own! 


Market Studies Will Help 


That isn’t as bad as it sounds. While 
you may not be able to check actual 
buying habits of users, you can fall 
back on modern market research tech- 
niques. Therefore, why not approach 
your postwar sales problem in the same 
way that the scientific researcher does 
his work—by breaking it down into 
components, analyzing them and then 
developing a formula? A formula is 
just another name for a plan. A typ- 
ical formula or plan, and one which 
has been subjected to many tests con- 
sists of four phases: 

1. Analyze 

2. Plan 

3. Administer 

4. Evaluate 


Visualizing a Program 


The first step in building a post- 
war sales program following this plan 
is to list the basic “components,” be- 
ing particularly careful to begin at 
the beginning. 

In outline, such a program might 
include: 

A. Pre-selling 
Market Analysis 
New Product Ideas 


Technical Research 


we N= 
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4. New Methods and Materials 

§. Engineering and Product Design 

6, Production Planning and Sched- 
uling 


B. Selling 


7. Sales Policies 

8. Segments of the Market 
9. Channels of Distribution. 
10. Pricing Policies 

11. Sales Organization 

12. Sales Promotion 


Here are 12 orderly steps, each to 
flow from that which precedes it. 
You'll notice that 11 of the 12 come 
before sales promotion! 

Selling is the culmination of plan- 
ning and on how well you plan will 
depend how well and profitably you 
sell, so it’s advisable to take a longer 
look at the preceding steps. 


What Should Precede Selling? 


Looking into the procedure of mak- 
ing a study on this basis, let us see 
just what should be included in these 
12 steps. Starting with group A (Pre- 
selling) we find: 


1. MARKET ANALYSIS 


Everything that has been done be- 
fore palls before the market analysis 
job which confronts business in the 
reconversion period. Reduced to its 
lowest common denominator, analyz- 
ing markets means checking up on 
people. 

This is no slouch of an undertaking, 
for the American population has un- 
dergone monumental shifts since Pearl 
Harbor. Millions of families have mi- 
grated to other areas, with the Eastern 
seaboard and New England losing out 
to the Far West and the South. Com- 
munities which before the war were 
purely agricultural now teem with 
war plants. With Victory, some of 
these localities will be ghost towns 
but others will survive as industrial 
centers. 

Industries to Fall and Rise 


In some cases, notably the aircraft 
industry, reaction will be swift and 
drastic. It will be further compli- 
cated by removal of many plants to 
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the Middle West, as dictated by na- 
tional security. 


Shipbuilding centers will share the 
brunt of cutbacks, but probably to a 
lesser extent. Surveys indicate the 
need for a huge peacetime building 
program of special type vessels such 
as colliers, train ferries, refrigerator 
ships and commercial fishing boats. If 
well spread out, such a program should 
provide a substantial cushion against 
unemployment. 

Income of another 
vital factor for consideration, for need 
without purchasing power does not 
idd up to 
we approximate the goal of full em- 
ployment, wage-hours per 
worker are obviously in store. In fact, 
many present strikes are due to an 
attempt to downgrade employes to 
lower-paying Others can be 
traced to elimination of overtime or 
reduction in workweek from 54 to 48 
hours, with an accompanying reduc- 
take-home pay. An almost 
universal 40-hour week may be ex- 
pected after the war, and a 30-hour 
week to “share the work” is not be 
yond the realm of possibility. 


consumers 1S 


demand. However closely 


tewer 


jobs. 


tion in 


Returning Veterans 
Must Be Considered 


Another factor in the income pic- 
ture, aside from the payment of exten- 
sive unemployment insurance to cut- 
back war workers, is the anticipated 
spreading of the 
idea, first in fairly 
und then in the more seasonal trades. 


guaranteed 
stable 


wage 
industries 


A gigantic imponderable is that of 
returning service men. Some authori- 
ties argue that 70 per cent of them 
expect their old jobs back, while others 
proclaim a sweeping desire to enter 
new fields, supported by loans that are 
federally guaranteed. Provisions in the 


GI “Bill of Rights” 


toward a vast expansion of small busi- 


paves the way 


ness enterprises, with a corresponding 
lift in the market for capital goods, 
inventories and rentals. 


Of course, there are indus- 
tries which will expand, rather than 
contract, after the war. Textiles, rub- 
ber, sporting goods, automobiles, con- 


struction, ¢t ransport ation, communica- 


many 


tions, are a few to which reconversion 
spells opportunity. 

The basic objective of market an- 
alysis is to separate this wheat from 
the purely 
that promotional effort will not be 


war-production chaff, so 


wasted in undeserving areas. 


What About New Products? 


, 


2. NEW PRODUCT IDEAS 
The war plants of today are not the 
only ones which will be turning out 
new products tomorrow. Many of the 
firms which went from making their 
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own items into subcontracting during 
the war will continue working for 
their present prime contractors. All 
along the line there has been a shifting 
of contacts as well as of products, and 
it will be only common sense for 
vendors to shift their lines, if they 
can, to exploit this advantage. 

In the field of consumer goods we 
can expect a host of new products and 
“round out” items. The firm which 
returns to selling one specialty when 
it can sell two or three to the same 
outlet is passing up an_ excellent 
chance for postwar profits. 

Whether you are determined to stay 
within your established sphere, or are 
planning to invade entirely new mar- 
kets, it will pay you to give plenty of 
thought to product ideas for 
your company. 


new 


3. TECHNICAL RESEARCH 
In the past, many a new product 
idea has been’ enthusiastically em- 
without first answering the 
“Can we make this item in 
without sacrificing 
with our old 


braced 
question: 
production 
the present efhciency 


mass 


line?” 

In the capital goods field, failure to 
devote sufficient effort to technical 
research has frequently resulted in the 
loss of users because the “bugs” in a 
new machine or piece of equipment 
were not worked out before its sale 
and installation. 

Technical research also includes a 
study of the maker’s plant and equip- 
ment to determine its ability to handle 
the new item. If changes are indicated 
in the new product, due to existing 
plant inabilities, it is better to antici- 
pate them through technical research 
than to have them crop up after the 
model has been placed on the market. 


Study Methods and Materials, Too 
4. NEW METHODS AND MATERIALS 


The amazing success of the labor- 
management committees in discover- 
ing short-cuts and time-savers proves 
that there is no such thing as the “best 
way.” The same thing is true of sub- 
stitute and alternate materials, the list 
of which grows daily. Research is 
needed to insure methods being always 
up-to-date, and proper advantage be- 
ing taken of technological changes. 

5. ENGINEERING AND DESIGN 

Changes in product engineering and 
design may flow from changes in 
materials or methods of manufacture. 
In fact, so decided is the impact of 
these developments that the problem 
with most companies will surely not 
be, “Should we change our product ?” 
but, “How should it be changed?” 

6. PRODUCTION PLANNING AND 
SCHEDULING 
After market analysis has told you 
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how many of the new items you can 
sell, and the subsequent steps in the 
program have brought you to 4 final 
decision as to the nature of the prod. 
uct, you must then set up a plan and 
a schedule for its production. This 
also should precede and not follow 
selling effort. 


The Selling Phases of Planning 


In delving into group B of our pro- 
gram outline, we again find many 
things that should be done before get. 
ting into the actual selling operation 


1. SALES POLICIES 


A definite sales policy must be form- 
ulated. A firm policy is the only 
foundation on which to build an or- 
ganization, whether it be of retailers, 
jobber-dealers, or factory representa- 
tives. A definite policy will inspire 
confidence but you must stick to it. 
A vacillating sales policy can wreck 
a dealer organization almost overnight. 
The sales policy must state clearly 
what the manufacturer will do and 
how he will do it. It might include 
such factors as these: 


Dealer Protection. (Discounts based 
on trade practices.) 


Resale Prices. (Complying with 
price laws. Studies of distribution 
costs. ) 


Sales and Advertising Cooperation. 
(Including salesmen’s training.) 


Product Research and Development. 
Product Guarantee. (Defining service, 
repairs, replacements and trade-ins.) 


2. SEGMENTS OF THE MARKET 


Breaking the market into segments, 
i.c., classifying the wholesale distribut- 
ing factor according to type, should 
be done before deciding on channels ot 
consumer distribution. 

You may have a product which 1s 
used in quantity in only three impor- 
tant industries, for instance, and in 
small lots in others. Plotting potential 
consumption according to users wil 
forestall waste in sales promotion and 
will provide a check against loos 
thinking in the intervening stages. 


How Will You Distribute? 


3. CHANNELS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Are you going to do the selling 
yourself, or through factory repre 
sentatives and wholesalers? If you 
make consumer goods, will you mat- 
ket them through jobbers or direct © 
retail dealers? Will you sell to depart 
ment stores and chains? Will you t 
strict your line to certain outlets ™ 
each city, or make it available to all? 
Or would it be best to sell direct © 
the consumer? 

(Continued on page 56 
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ow to Set Up an 
DUSTRIAL SALES RESEARCH ORGANIZATION 


in Your Company 





By HARRY D'ALMAINE 


Industrial Sales Consultant 


Part Two 


[' is not intended to prescribe a rigid 
form which all commercial re- 
search projects must inflexibly follow. 
Rather, the purpose is to outline basic 
considerations likely to occur in any 
research job and to show what logic 
and experience indicate is a natural 
sequence in the flow of ideas. 


In the practical application of these 





principles, three points are worth 
stressing: 
1. Too much dependence should 


never be placed on the results of sta- 
tistical analysis unsupported by in- 
telligent field investigation. Likewise, 
held investigation not properly pre- 
pared for by prior statistical or other 
analysis of all internal factors is al- 
most certain to be ill-conceived, in- 
complete, and dangerous. 


?] 


2. It is not always necessary in 


pursuing a given research project to 
start at the very beginning of the 
subjects as presented on the attached 
chart. In fact, many research projects 
will actually start with an analysis 

t products in the Proco Committee 
and market research inquiries will ra- 
diate outward from that point. 

This may take us next into a study 
ot the size and location of markets. 
pAgain we may be more immediately in- 
terested in what is shown as the third 
phase of a research, i.e., a study of 
qualita factors in distribution, 
buying influences, competitive appeals, 
methods of distribution, etc. 

3. It is not always possible to pre- 
pent an answer to a given problem 
until in prior considerations have 
peeen loped. A typical example 
S estas ishment of quotas. There is 
proba 10 phase of sales operations 
© important, and at the same time so 
full of potential danger as is the 
stab ent of quotas. Any careful 


consideration of this subject must 
lead to the conclusion that certain 
prior avenues of inquiry must be pur- 
sued before data is on hand to permit 
establishment of an intelligent quota 
that is fair to the company and to the 
salesmen alike. 


Types of Research Information 


Without further explanation we 
may consider the chart. The many 
interests of a Commercial Research 
department may be grouped under 
four headings as follows: 

1. Market Analysis (quantitative 
analysis) 
Product Analysis 
3. Marketing Analysis (qualita- 
tive analysis) 


hm 


4. Marketing Accounting 
1. MARKET ANALYSIS 


This is first a study of all factors 
related to the extent of need for a 
product and second, the economic 
forces generated to supply this need. 
These analyses produce information 
which is essentially quantitative in 
character. 

Illustrative of some of the ques- 
tions which occur in considering cur- 
rent market factors, we must inquire 
as to specific uses—known or prob- 
able, the extent of use in each case 
by industry, the location of centers 
of demand or supply, alternative 
methods by which the desired result 


is accomplished, and many others. 


2. PRODUCT ANALYSIS 


With an understanding of market 
needs in hand we may logically pro- 
ceed to consider the product itself 
and how well it serves those needs. 
The analysis provided by research at 
this point ties in with and assists the 
work of the Proco Committee. It is 
most important to build up a “ware- 
house of sales movers” on the prod- 
uct, to borrow a phrase used by the 
Sales Analysis Institute. We should 
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compile a list of all advantages in 
construction or use which the prod- 
uct possesses. These should be sepa- 
rated into primary and secondary ad- 
vantages and segregated as to whether 
they are exclusive or nonexclusive in 
a competitive sense. 

Conversely, disadvantages which 
limit the use of the product should be 
just as carefully listed. 

Some of the considerations apply- 
ing to product analysis are: 

(a) The Product 

Have others made this product 
successfully, and if not, why not? 

Is there a patent situation? If so, 
can we control it or be licensed at 
a reasonable figure? 

Are there or will there be gov- 
ernment restrictions or regulations 
imposed on us in our manufacture 
of this product? 

Statement of known uses. 

Statement of limitations. 

Are there any modifications need- 
ed to fit it for special uses or in- 
dustries? 

Results accomplished for the user 
vs. cost elements: 

First cost 
Maintenance cost 
Operation cost 

Service—by whom, where avail- 
able, how necessary, how often? 

Operation do’s and don’ts. 

Future possible improvements. 
(To be held confidential.) 

b. Design Considerations 

Is the product developed to the 
point where standard specifications 
can be written? 

Will that type of product re- 
quire constant factory engineering? 


c. Production Problems 
Have we the kind of production 


planning system required? If not, 
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up be justified? 


Would 


would the expense of setting this 


Will wear and obsolescence make 


frequent re-tooling necessary? 


Functional chart of commercial research organization showing the relationship of each step in a research project together with the flow 
of such projects through an organization. A blown-up version of the chart will be furnished by the author at no expense to any one 
requesting it on his business stationery. Direct requests to Harry D' Almaine at Industrial Sales Research, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


4. MARKETING ACCOUNTING 
The last and final general phase ot 


a full scale research job 


must be 





the products have pro- 
If so, would they 
occur when our other products are 
levels with resulting over- 
head carrying contributions? Or 
would they coincide with resulting 


duction peaks? 


at low 


exaggeration of load? 


Would the cycles of 
ess or finished inventory be longer 


raw, proc- 
than those regularly existing? If so, 
the additional 
And have we 


da we care to carry 
investment burden? 


that extra space? 


d. Manufacturing Operations 


Have 


enough presently and prospectively 


How about space? we 


to make this product as well as 


our regular line? If so, is it adapt- 


Is or will labor of proper qual- 
ity and quantity be available? 

Have we the skilled supervision 
that will be required? 

e. Control 

Have we the cost prediction and 
analysis set up that this product 
will require? If not, what would 
setting it up entail? 

Is our general accounting ade- 
quate to handle the problems that 
may be added? 

Is it something that is susceptible 
to continued regular cost reduc- 
tions? 


3. MARKETING ANALYSIS 


The next major consideration in- 


estimates of the profit position of : 
given operation. The estimates of pro- 
fit made in Proco meetings may bk 
partial, depending on the completion 
of marketing research to more clearl) 
define the costs involved. 

Irrespective of the category of in- 
formation sought, practical research 
procedure of three major 
steps: 

1. Internal Analysis 
External Analysis 
Interpretation and 
of Report 


consists 


ra 
3. Prep tration 


Internal Analysis breaks down 
two main parts: 
1. Analysis of source material— 
usually statistical data resulting 

















able? 


ponent sources 


ment? 





Are material supplies and com- 
adequate and de- 


tors as distinguished 


volves an estimate of marketing fac- 
from 
facts. Marketing factors are of two 
principal types: First, those concerned 


market 


pendable? with the prospective customer’s ex- 
Will our present machinery and perience, knowledge or attitude to- 

equipment be adaptable? If not, ward a product, and second, the 

must we make a sizeable invest- methods of appealing to him and the 

ment? Would that be justified? means provided for carrying the 
Will considerable tooling cost appeal effectively. 

be involved? Or inspection equip- Such considerations may be said 


to be qualitative in character. 


from company operations. 


2. The opinions, beliefs 
formation provided by executives, 


in- 


engineers and the sales department. 
External Analysis similarly com 

sists of: 
1. Analysis of Source M erials 


such as: 


* Industrial Arts Index 


Engineering News Ind 


(Continued on page 62 
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—— of what I say is going to 
sound elementary and is elemen- 
tary. But I’ve been finding in the 
past few months that going back to 
the advertising kindergarten pays. 

First of all, I believe a job well 
planned is half done. For that reason, 
the first step in setting up a basic ad- 
vertising program is planning. While 
this takes extra time at the beginning, 
it saves plenty of time in the long run. 
Here’s why: 

1. Fewer okays required 

Better continuity and 

major and minor 


follow- 
through on 
detail 

3. Helps sales force and dealers to 

plan ahead 

4. Provides checklist on operation 

Let’s take a quick look at each of 
these points. 

1. Obviously, if you have a good 
overall plan and properly sell it to the 
Management, you cut out the need 
for continually getting new projects 
okayed, and you eliminate the need of 


keying yourself up every few weeks 
for the purpose of selling new “brain 
children.” 

2. An overall plan makes it easier 
to set up schedules for: 

Yourself 

Your assistants 

Your agency, if you use one 
Your suppliers 

3. If your advertising is worth 
while naturally will be an aid to 
sales and should be coordinated with 
sales efforts. Consequently, if you can 
pres in overall program to the sales 
torc | dealers, you’re going to help 
them ith their planning. 

4 good plan acts as a sign post 
or list. Properly followed, it 
sa t motion and enables your 
ASS s to carry on with less in- 
st ind fewer conferences. 

having the plan written 
oul 1 though in rough form, gives 
ye les for future planning and 
th ‘es for better continuity in 
id g programs. 


ough on the importance of 


nr &. 


By GEORGE C. McNUTT 


Advertising & Public Relations Manager, 
Peoria, Ill. 


LeTourneau, Inc., 


What points should an ad- 
vertising plan cover? Well, everyone 
has his own ideas.. By way of illus- 
trating our thinking, here are the main 
points in an advertising plan we re- 
cently presented to management: 
1. Highlights of plan 
2. Review of Sales and Advertis- 
ing Situation 
3. Outline of Sales and Advertis- 
ing Aims 
4. Analysis of 
Copy Appeals 


planning. 


Proposed Major 


§. Brief of Presentation Methods 
6. Media Selected and Why 

7. Schedules 

8. Budget Figures 


9. Summary 

These points could be covered rather 
sketchily, but I believe in making the 
plan complete and in putting it in 
writing for two very good reasons: 

1. To show the management there’s 
more to this advertising busi- 
ness than just art and copy 

2. Making it complete makes you 
think and makes you dig 

Result: 


gram. 


A better advertising pro- 


Because the plan fundamentally is 
the basic advertising program, I’m go- 
ing to cover each of these points step 
by step. 

For the busy executive who doesn’t 
want to be bothered with the details, 


meta eT PELE AND 
——_ 
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jOW TO SET UP A BASIC ADVERTISING PROGRAM 


you can boil the plan down in the 
“Highlights” and “Summary” section. 
I try to make the “Highlight” sec- 
tion provocative enough so the busy 
executive will want to read further. 
The “Summary” section I endeavor to 
make the clincher. 
The “Review of Sales and Advertis- 
ing Situation” covers such matters as: 
Effect of general business outlook 
on: 
Company products 
Competitive products 
Competitive advertising 
Fast advertising and 
accomplishments 
e. Methods of contacting the 
markets 
f. Market saturation, etc. 


sales 


ao oP 


In short, important subjects, but 
largely covered by market research 
which will be discussed later. 

Where we really begin to shape the 
future is in the “Outline of Sales and 
Advertising Aims.” If you can’t pin 
the sales department down on its 
plans, develop your own. Who knows, 
your may become the sales plan? Ask 
yourself such questions as these: 

1. What are we trying to sell and 

to whom? 

2. What channels or media are 

there for reaching the markets? 

3. In what markets are we weak; 

where strong? 





Left: Letter and proof of advertisement sent to distributors asking them to send in questions 
and problems that they have from users. Right: Charts showing relative importance of markets 
which are used as a guide to the kind and volume of advertising for each individual field 
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4. How successful have we been 
with our channels of contact; 
where should we put extra ef- 
fort? 

Time you’ve dug out the answers 
to these questions, you should have a 
pretty good idea of what your com- 
pany’s advertising and sales aims ought 
to be. Much of it you can express 
in simple chart forms like illustra- 
tion 1. 


Need Market Data? 


If you haven’t adequate market 
data and lack facilities to get it, you 
might try polling the sales personnel 
for their ideas on the relative impor- 
tance of various postwar markets. A 
composite guess right now in many 
markets will be as good or better than 
using prewar data. What’s more, it 
flatters the sales force, thus makes it 
easier to sell your advertising plans. 

Now you've doped out what the 
ad program should do and are ready 
to select the appeals or sales arguments 
that go into copy. I like to put a 
lot of emphasis on copy, and do a lot 
of digging to get hard-hitting argu- 
ments. This year at LeTourneau’s we 
decided to let the sales force and the 
dealers help us pick the copy points. 
First, the creative members of the ad- 
vertising and sales training depart- 
ments got together and spent prac- 
tically a full day doping out all the 
copy points we could think of for 
our principal market and product. 


Quiz Brings Out Strong Points 


These copy points or sales arguments 
were mailed to all our sales personnel 
and any others in the company whose 
thinking we felt might prove helpful. 

The results of this copy-point quiz 
proved so helpful that we've since 
conducted two more, to gather sales 
arguments for markets. 


In the plan submitted to manage- 
ment all the appeals brought out in 
the quiz were shown. After approval 
of the plan these points serve as an 
automatic ad planner for the copy- 
writer. 

Some of you may feel that this 
tends to regiment or restrict the copy- 
writer. Our copywriters say not—in 
fact, they find it makes copywriting 
much easier. I know it makes it easier 
to tell copywriters what you want in 
ads and it: 

a. Makes ad planning easier 

b. Gives better continuity, yet is 

flexible enough to permit easy 
interpretation of unusual case 
histories into the pre-determined 
plan 

c. Speeds up ad preparation 

d. Insures the use of all the im- 
portant copy points. 





Dealers Can Help Write Copy 
Another good source of copy points 


is your dealer organization. In the 
past eight months we've completely 
changed our distributor setup. Nat- 
urally these new distributors quickly 
ran into many questions they were 
not ready to answer. To help them 
and at the same time strengthen our 
regional advertising program, we sent 
out this letter and specimen ad. (See 
illustration. ) 

The letter asks them to send us the 
questions and problems they’re run- 
ning into. It brought in enough ma- 
terial for a good campaign for a year 
—and I do mean good. 

If you’ve been doing a good copy 
job, many of the sales arguments that 
come from quizzing the sales force 
and dealers will be points you’ve al- 
ready used at one time or another in 
the past. 

Copy Ideas Book 

To save time and help copywriters, 
we are now reviewing our old ads and 
folders and clipping copy points and 
paragraphs which strike us as partic- 
ularly well written or as containing 
particularly good sales points. The 
clippings are pasted onto sheets for 
inclusion in copy guide books. 

The book is just a simple three-ring 
binder. We will have a separate one 
for each major market. I believe in 
being specific, hence a guide book for 
each market. You wouldn’t expect a 
salesman to use the same story on a 
miner that he uses on a logger. We 
feel the same way about advertising 
copy, consequently try to direct each 
ad to the market it covers. 

Now we've doped out our copy ap- 
peals and are ready to give thought 
to copy and layout technique or pres- 
entation methods. I’m not going to 
dwell much on this because most ad- 
vertising men (and management) 
have their own pet ideas. 

Good Headlines Help 

I believe in using plenty of on-the- 
job pictures and enough copy in each 
ad to tell the story. I think long 
copy, properly illustrated and broken 
up by subheads is read. Our manage- 
ment doesn’t always agree, but we go 
right ahead—they like the results. 
Also, I believe in using informative 
headlines and subheads to catch the 
readers who should be interested in 
the product. 

I don’t worry about headline length 
so long as it tells the story. Basically, 
my theories on the proper presentation 
method can be summed up by saying, 
if you’ve got a story to tell, tell it; 
then let the artist figure out the best 
way of presenting it. 
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Selecting Media 


Next step in planning is + edia 
selection. By media, I mean all : ‘edia 
—catalogs, movies, publicity, dis. 


plays, house organs, letters prom. ting 
your advertising and so on. 

Give plenty of thought to what 
media hit what markets and how hey 
fit together. The problems are 5s 
varied that I’m going to confine my 
remarks on media selection to busi- 
ness papers. 

Three or four years ago we decided 
there ought to be a better way of 
picking papers than merely comparing 
rates and circulation. So we cooked 
up a Publication Score Card. 

It’s far from perfect, but it beats 
our former guessing method all hol- 
low. It’s still an opinion, but an 
opinion based on rather comprehensive 
data. Circulation, editorial content 
and advertising are all included. In 
considering circulation, I suggest you 
take only those classifications you fig- 
ure influence the buying of your prod- 
uct. In judging editorial content, we 
favor construction books that go in 
strong for earthmoving. The same 
holds true in considering advertising 
content. Your scoring points, natur- 
ally, would depend on your products 
or services. 


Scheduling Advertisements 


Having selected media, the next 
step is schedules. We try to set up 
media schedules—all media—for the 
year, but review the copy content and 
products to be featured in a given ad 
or media, as it comes up. Thus while 
having a fixed schedule for individual 
ads and folders we’re able to meet 
changing conditions easily. 

I like to stagger the appearance of 
ads so as to have three or four running 
at the same time in different papers in 
our major market. This gives the 
effect of a much larger schedule than 
we actually have. 


Planning Your Work 


Everyone who has much to do with 
preparing advertising must have fixed 
schedules or deadlines for copy, |ay- 
out and other production, so it is 4 
big help to have detailed schedules of 
all work made up in advance. obs 
seem to get done more readily when 
workers have definite deadlines 
check against. 


Getting the Money 


Now we’ve covered all but the sad 
news—what it will cost? The oss 
always wants to know the answer. | 
don’t know of any way to soften che 
blow but I do know that a il- 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Planning Your Export Advertising? 
eee Hore ar some tips 


By C. M. WYNNE 


Managing Director, Overseas Industries, Inc., Chicago 


HE extent of advertising in strict- 

ly export media and the particu- 
ar publications to be selected for their 
advertising campaigns, is one of the 
problems common to manufacturers 
making a beginning in export trade, 
also to those organizations already en- 
gaged in exporting. 

In this connection the export trade 
journals should receive first consider- 
ation. These papers vary in their edi- 
torial policies from the broad discus- 
sion of a wide range of topics and 
subjects affecting foreign trade, to 
specialization on the problems and de- 
velopments of a particular industry. 

They provide a logical choice for 
advertising of any products suitable 
for the export markets, at economical 
rates consistent with the size and scope 
of the most limited advertising budget, 
or appropriations of ample proportions 
supported by a large volume of ex- 
port sales. 


Foreign Distributed 
U. S. Publications 


Advertisers sometimes raise the 


question, “Why are magazines pub- 
lished in the United States for dis- 
tribution in foreign fields?” The an- 
swer clear, simple and conclusive. 
In ¢ trade field each individual 
country is too limited to afford the 
heavy expense of publication organiza- 


tion make a local magazine pay. 
There are not enough local advertisers 
to support the venture, whereas pub- 
lishine in the United States is one of 


the great mass industries and the ex- 


pens news gathering has achieved, 
so to speak, the lowest unit cost and 
the ev-atest efficiency of any country 
in th world. 
_M important, however, is the 
fact ‘;at these separate countries are 
depes ‘ent upon the outside world for 
mo their knowledge of the scien- 
tific elopments affecting technical 
Ope ns and the modern methods 
of bution, merchandising and ad- 
IND 





vertising. These countries have been 
eagerly importing ideas from the 
United States. 

U. S. Publications Spread Ideas 

It is obvious that in the land hav- 
ing the greatest purchasing power, 
and a homogeneous population, there 
should be the best laboratory for de- 
veloping and_ testing distribution 
methods. The world wants to peek 
into the American laboratory. A few 
can afford to come as individuals or 
groups, the rest study the informa- 
tion and the news sent them in pub- 
lications. When this material is. put 
in their own language, it is a distinct 
and much appreciated boon. 

We have seen the shifting of the 
center of scientific achievement to the 
United States. Our engineering tech- 
niques have long been pre-eminent; 
now in chemistry, physics and medi- 
cine the latest advances are made on 
this continent. The outside world 
wants the news from sources wherever 
basic trade practice is _ identical 
throughout the world as in the drug 
field, medicine, automotive distribu- 
tion, engineering and the like. 

It is possible to distribute journals 
that are vitally interesting to the 
many countries abroad where business 
papers practically do not exist. The 
influence of such publications is very 
great. These specialized journals are 
much more than mere house organs 
for the United States industries they 
cater to. They are actually influenc- 
ing the practices and the methods 
which make the products of the 
United States desirable first and neces- 
sary later. 


What Media Are Needed? 

But what about selecting the media 
for your export message? That’s a 
question asked by every advertising 
manager concerned with starting an 
export program. My thoughts on 
this are until the sales possibilities of 
any line are definitely indicated or 
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proven, the available advertising 
budget usually limits the initial choice 
of media to a single publication. 
When possible it is advisable to use 
two and sometimes three publications 
simultaneously and to select the dif- 
ferent language editions to provide 
continuously the most complete cov- 
erage of world markets. 

Perhaps the most notable campaign 
of this typé in recent years is that 
of the Diamond T Motor Car Com- 
pany, which made its initial intro- 
duction to the foreign trade by ad- 
vertising in the export journals, sup- 
ported by direct mail campaigns, and 
in a brief span of years developed a 
volume of export sales amounting to 
thousands of trucks annually. 

This campaign has been running 
continuously for fifteen years. In 
over one hundred foreign territories, 
distributor and dealer organizations 
have been established. The forceful- 
ness and continuity of this advertising 
has influenced most of these distribu- 
tors to develop supplementary cam- 
paigns in their local territories and in 
their native languages. The results 
have been so outstanding that the 
campaign has been widely copied 
throughout the automotive industry. 


Small Space Often Suffices 


Another successful campaign of un- 
usual interest, and illustrating the re- 
sults possible by using small space in 
a single publication in different lan- 
guages, is that of United States Mo- 
tors Corporation, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
which manufacturers self-contained 
electrical light and power plants. 
American Exporter and Guia were se- 
lected because of the versatility of 
their circulation throughout many 
trades, and the wide variety of appli- 
cations for these small electric plants. 

The campaign was started, sup- 
ported by liberal direct mail presen- 
tation, with one-sixth page space sim- 
ultaneously in the English, Spanish 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Customs Procedures Affecting the Shipping 
of Advertising Material to Canadian Publishers 


By I. D. CARSON, Executive Vice Presiden 


Periodical Press Association, Toronto, Canada 


Editor's Note: In the "Problems in Industrial Marketing” department of the July issue of “Industrial Marketing,” a question was raised regard. 
ing the practice of charging import duty on advertising plates and materials shipped into Canada. Response to the brief discussion presented 
by Keith J. Evans, the department's editor, in answer to the question, evinced such interest in the subject that it was thought advisable to 
present a more detailed opinion by a Canadian authority familiar with the latest regulations. Mr. Carson's article is a concise explanation of 


present Canadian Customs’ practices. 


peer AN advertisers concerned 
with sending printing _ plates, 
whether originals or duplicates, pho- 
tographs and art work, intended for 
use or for reproduction purposes in 
Canada, will recognize that such ma- 
terial must cross an_ international 
boundary and must be cleared through 
Canadian Customs. Shipments are, 
therefore, subject to certain regula- 
tions laid down by authorities in the 
country of destination. 


Canadian advertisers are equally 
affected by comparable regulations ad- 
ministered by United States Customs 
when they, in turn, have occasion to 
send material to the United States. 


There has existed for so long such 
a neighborly and friendly relationship 
between the United States and Can- 
ada that consignors of merchandise 
frequently overlook the fact that cer- 
tain restrictions are of necessity im- 
posed upon the interchange of goods 
and services. 

Customs officials of both countries 
are charged with certain procedures 
imposed by their respective customs 
tariffs in the transfer of goods to non- 
resident consignees for revenue or sta- 
tistical purposes. 


Customs Invoices Needed 


It may be frankly stated that over 
many years of observation, American 
shippers, not fully conversant with 
Canadian regulations, have looked 
upon Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver as points of destina- 
tion to which goods could be for- 
warded with no more concern as to 
shipping procedure than would be re- 
quired in sending an advice note or a 
bill of lading from Chicago to Phila- 
delphia or New York. 


Upon discovering that customs in- 
voices are necessary and that the com- 
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plexity of tariff items and procedures 
are involved, the American shipper, 
not appreciating that he is engaged 
in export trade with another country, 
expresses a critical dislike for what 
he has often described as “a lot of 
red-tape between two 


unnecessary 
friendly neighbors.’ 

Over the years, particularly through 
the activities of the Periodical Press 
Association of Canada, the procedure 
as it affects advertising materials has 
been greatly simplified and, to a large 
extent, charges imposed by Canadian 
collectors of revenue operating 
through the Customs service have been 
minimized or eliminated. 

Important Points to Remember 

The following points, however, 
should be kept in mind as essential 
to the uninterrupted flow of advertis- 
ing materials from the United States 
to Canada. 

All such goods sent to a Canadian 
publisher, advertising agency or 
branch of an American advertiser, 
must be correctly invoiced for Cus- 
toms purposes. 

Under the “most favored nation” 
treaty, exports from the United States 
to Canada must be invoiced on either 
M-A or N-A Canadian Customs in- 
In almost all cases, M-A in- 
While these 
invoices cover goods which have been 
sold by the exporter prior to shipment, 
they are usually employed with the 


voices. 
voices should be used. 


notation “no charge” even when ad- 
vertising materials such as plates or 
illustrations are forwarded to the Can- 
adian consignee on a “no sale” basis. 

N-A invoices are used when goods 
are exported to Canada on a consign- 
ment basis, i.c., without a prior sale 
arrangement, but such forms are rare- 
ly used in transmitting advertising 


material. 


He Who Signs Is Responsible 


American shippers must realize that 
persons signing invoices are held leg. 
ally responsible for all statements and 
figures contained therein and _ that 
penalties or dumping duties may k 
imposed if there is any indication that 
plates or the like, even though for- 
warded on a “no charge” basis and 
even though no duty is applicable, 
have been undervalued for the purpox 
of evading real or anticipated clear- 
ance charges. 

Such invoices must be prepared in 
triplicate. The original and duplicate 
must be signed in ink, the triplicate 
acting as a copy for the importer. In- 
voices should be typed although they 
may be made up in ink; penciled in- 
voices will not be accepted. Invoices 
must be mailed to the consignee and 
not enclosed with the shipment; by 
so doing, invoices usually arrive be- 
fore the shipment and can be exam- 
ined and, if necessary, corrected. They 
also serve as advance notice of the 
shipment. 

Under a ruling of the Commi- 
sioner of Customs, secured by the 
Periodical Press Association, adverts- 
ing printing plates are 
“perishable” goods. Under  suitabk 
arrangements made by the Canadian 
publisher, plates may be cleared 7° 
hours before the necessary invoices af 
presented to avoid delays in getting 
needed plates on to the presses. 


cons idered 


Eliminating Duplicate Charges 
When American 


identical plates to two or more Cans 
pub- 


advertisers ship 


dian consignees—for example, t 
lishers in Montreal, Toronto and Win- 
nipeg—preparatory charges an th 
like which enter into the value of thé 
original for duty purposes, are co & 
added: only to the invoice covering 
one of the identical plates. 
(Continued on page 156 
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NEW TOOLS FOR SALES TRAINING 


Your sales training program can benefit from sharpened effect- 
iveness of new methods and approaches which have emerged 
from war's vast industrial and military training experiences 


By EUGENE DYNNER, 


Vice-President and Sales Manager, The Globe Industries, Inc., Dayton, O. 





in the program. 


struction or application. 


Editor's Note: In the previous installment of this article (IM, September, page 40) 
Mr. Dynner set forth six of the || points which make sales training program most 
interesting and valuable to trainees. These are: 

1. The need for an adequate training script, detailing all subjects to be covered 


2. A comprehensive sales manual spelling out the history and policies of the com- 
pany and discussing how the salesman is to conduct himself in the field. 

3. Planning of all talks to be made to trainees. 

4. Use of easels, blackboards and other devices in presenting subjects. 

5. Preparing charts of all types to illustrate various phases of the discussion. 

6. How blown-up photographs and drawings aid in illustrating product con- 


The following installment discusses the remainder of the points. 











7. Samples and Models 


It should not require too much em- 
phasis to urge you to show as much 
of the product to be sold as practi- 
cable. If the product is a device of 
some complexity, you will do well to 
have take-apart samples and cut-away 
models convenient for examination 
and handling. 

A manufacturer of carburetors, for 
instance, would do well to show first 


of all a typical unit in actual opera- 
tion on a motor; next to pass an 
identical unit around for examina- 
tion; then to show a cut-away model 


in ch the various parts can be 


moved at will. The trainees could 
examine sample components as they 
were described by the trainer, and 
manipulate the cut-away model to ob- 
serve the interplay of the various 
parts. They could then take apart 
and reassemble a sample unit in a 
pre ed order of operations. 

»w of no better way to famil- 
iar en with the details of an arti- 
cle to show them how it is made 
ind to diagnose and remedy the 
tar » which it may be subject. 


8. Screened Projections 


ich has been published on the 


usc ound-slides or movies in train- 
ing any elaboration here is super- 
flu However, many smaller or- 
gar ons or divisions of a business 
Lo 


cannot avail themselves of such train- 
ing media because of limited budgets. 

To them I strongly recommend 
soundless slides or slide films. These 
are relatively inexpensive or can, in- 
deed, be turned out with ease by rea- 
sonably competent camera amateurs 
if properly directed. 

The soundless slide overcomes one 
of the most serious objections to the 
sound-slide or movie as a training 
tool: The successive pictures must be 
shown in synchronism with the sound 
record, regardless of whether the 
trainees have all gotten the point or 
not. With the soundless slide, how- 
ever, you can elaborate at will on the 
prepared text or pause to clarify any 
point raised by a trainee. There is 
also the psychological advantage of 
making active audience participation 
possible, whereas the movie or sound- 
slide invites a passive spectator atti- 
tude. 


9. Recordings and Playbacks 


Recording units are not easily ob- 
tainable at the moment, but their use 
in sales training is certain to increase 
greatly when they are once more 
available. 

After their initial nervousness be- 
fore the microphone is overcome, you 
will find trainees intrigued by the 
sound of their own voices, and willing 
to talk at length for the record. 
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Playbacks are at first a source of 
humor; but the novelty wears off 
quickly, and they are then a most 
effective medium for training sales- 
men in correct and effective speech. 
Let a salesman hear how he sounds to 
a customer and you will be astonished 
at how quickly he detects his own 
faults—and will proceed to correct 
them. 

You will find this medium espe- 
cially good in treating the subject of 
presentations. Let every member of 
the group record a canvass precisely 
as he would make it in the presence of 
a customer. If you want to make 
the thing even better, let another 
trainer take the part of a reluctant 
buyer. Then play back the records 
of these presentations as often as nec- 
essary, letting the men_ themselves 
correct or compliment the maker of 
the record. 


10. Books 


I suggest that you do not burden 
salesmen undergoing intensive train- 
ing with more reading than is neces- 
sarily included in the actual training 
program in the form of manuals, un- 
less, of course, your program is sufh- 
ciently lengthy and complex to require 
collateral reading. 

Even those books on salesmanship 
which are very good indeed because 
they are actually useful in the pursuit 
of the profession, are better read at 
leisure after a man has gone out in 
the field than during the tenseness of 
the training period. 


11. Bulletins 


While the foregoing observations 
are concerned primarily with the tools 
for initial training, I cannot forego 
reference to the use of bulletins in 
continuation training. 

A good bulletin has the effect of a 

(Continued on page 78) 
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ON THE BALL IN 


Further evidence of the way American 
Machinist circulation has followed war 
business! Below are the five individual 
states which received most war contracts, 
with their percentage of the total. Note the 
increase in subscribers in '44 over '39. Cal- 





MICHIGAN .... 
NEW YORK .... 
CALIFORNIA ... 
GD ss vecves 


PEN MVNA IMSARARETIING, VLcroper, | 


5 LEADING STATES 


ifornia, for example, soared to third place 
as result of the war program .. . far above 
its prewar position in value of products for 
the Metal-Working industry. And see that 
American Machinist circulation jumped 70 % 
in that state to “keep on the ball”. | 


°*/, War Contracts Re'd 
June 40-June '43 


*/, Increase Circulation 
May '44 over Dec. '39 
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Proof that American Machinist is ‘“ON TOP” of 
Metal-Working Activity 
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rackerjack baseball outfielders have a knack of 

being where the ball is hit . . . the result of close 
study of opposing batters, good judgment, alertness 
and timing. 


To be outstanding in its field, a publication, too, must 
be sensitive to new developments . . . must be where 
business is with strong, vigorous circulation. And that’s 
one of the important advantages American Machinist 
offers. 


Study, for a moment, the figures in the panel shown 
below. On the left is American Machinist's circulation, 
by regions, as of the issue of May 11, 1944. On the 
right are the percentages of war contracts received by 
those same areas. Now notice the remarkable parallel 
in the percentage figures . . . proving in black and 
white, that the carefully controlled circulation of 
American Machinist has hit the target of Metal-Work- 
ing activity throughout the country. 


STRONG COVERAGE MADE STRONGER 


An analysis of American Machinist's changes in circu- 
lation since 1939 shows that the areas requiring the 
least increases to keep up with wartime growth were 
the traditional Metal-Working centers . . . evidence 
that coverage in those busy plants was already strong! 
In New England and East North Central, for instance, 
circulation gains were 27% and 29%, respectively. In 
the war-boomed Pacific and West North Central re- 
gions, on the other hand, gains of 64% and 69% were 
necessary to maintain adequate coverage. 


Thus, pre-war and present, American Machinist has 
demonstrated its ability to give advertisers the indus- 
try’s largest net paid, now over 24,000 ABC, accurately 
aimed, And you can put it down as a certainty that 
post-war coverage will likewise be concentrated where 
it counts most for you. 
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Net Paid Circulation, Regional Impact of War Contracts 
Including Bulk, by Regions (Cumulative War Contracts Received) 
June, 1940-June, 1943 

Region May 11, 1944 United States—$136,573,000,000 
TT baci ig cdueedsnueneva 2609 (12.7% of total circ.)......... 8.82% total dollar value | 
PEED occvenncecsuccncns 5393 (26.2% of total circ.)......... 22.98%, total dollar value 
SEED ccticdstedssaensuss 1040 ( 5.0% of total circ.).......... 7.93% total dollar value 
BP ED ovtcnccsnccewsses 6812 (33.1% of total circ.)......... 30.80% total dollar value 
re eer 357 ( 1.7% of total cire.)......... 2.97% total dollar value 
8 ee 1244 ( 6.0% of total circ.)......... 6.11% total dollar value 
i rere rer 677 ( 3.3% of total circ.)......... 5.70% total dollar value 
Mountain ...--... 0 eee eeeeeeeeee 396 ( 1.9% of total circ.)......... 1.45% total dollar value 
ee eee 2082 (10.1% of total circ.)......... 13.23% total dollar value 
PRES casinunhannuecauns 20610 al 





*Figures courtesy of National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. 
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NEWARK BUSINESS LIBRARY 


fount of information for postwar planners 


ib an effort to be of assistance to 
local business men, the staff of 
the Newark Business Library under 
the direction of Marian C. Manley, 
business librarian and her assistant, 
Mary E. Hunt, have, for 
months been collecting all available 


several 


data on postwar planning. 

Early in June all the material was 
placed in a separate section of the 
library, easily available to everyone 
desiring to make use of it. 


Window 


newspaper publicity and direct mail 


displays in the library, 
were used to advertise its existence. 
Cooperation of the Newark Com- 
mittee for Development 
through its Research Division headed 
by Dr. M. R. Neifold, Economist for 
the Beneficial Management Corpora- 
tion, Newark, has aided greatly in 
making this unique service known to 


Economic 


business men. 
Material Available 


Included in the collection are such 
magazines as INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
ind Business Week which devote spe- 
cial attention to the problems of post- 
war planning. Other works are pub- 
lications by the CED, the American 
Management Association, National As 
sociation of Manufacturers, National 
Industrial Conference Board and vari 


ous governmental department releases. 


Most of the material is in pamphlet 
form but such books as Lyon’s “Your 
Business and Postwar Readjustment,” 


ire included as they become available. 


Because new publications are tre 


quently released, provisions for ex- 
pansion of facilities were included in 
the original plans. Thus business men 
ire assured of a up-to-date source for 


reference material. 


Three Classifications of Material 


To expedite the finding of the kind 
of information wanted, material in 
the library is cataloged in three classi- 
hcations: 

(1) Plans for actual proced- 
ures in the analysis of problems 
of any specific company, such as 
McGraw-Hill’s “How to Set Up 
a Plan for Your Company’s Post- 


war Markets,” and CED’s “Plan 





Postwar Jobs—Now,” and “Plan- 
nining the Future of Your Busi- 
ness.”” 

(2) Texts such as: Nourse’s 
“Price Making in a Democracy,” 
“Production, Jobs and 
Taxes,” and Nathan’s “Mobiliz- 
ing for Abundance,” that provide 
background reading for thought- 
ful consideration in determining 


Gove’s 


policies. 

(3) Material on market studies, 
such as the complete census file 
ind special marketing studies 
made by different magazines, ad- 
other 


vertising agencies, and 


groups. 
Publication Also Tells of Service 


A house organ of the library, “Busi- 
ness Literature,” has also been largely 
devoted to discussing postwar plan- 
ning. Under the general heading, 
“Business Information Resources for 
Postwar Planning,” issues of the pub- 
lication during 1943 and 1944 have 
covered such specific subjects as: 

Surveying the Field 

Illustrative Activities 

As Business Editors See the Prob- 

lem 

Sources of Industrial Information 

New Products and Personnel 

Postwar Markets and Distribution 


Right: Corner of 
Postwar Planning 
section, Newark Bus- 
iness Library show- 
ing the amount of 
source material. Miss 
Mary E. Hunt, assist- 
ant Librarian and 
Jerome E. Collins, 
Newark business con- 
sultant, are at work 
9 
% 


The June, 1944, issue which told jp 
detail about the complete postwar 
planning section of the library, was 
given extra wide distribution. Nor- 
mally going only to a few local people 
and out-of-town subscribers, this issue 
was sent to an additional 5,000 New. 
ark business men through the cooper 
ation of the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Broad Street Association and the 
local CED. 


Use of Service increasing 


Although relatively new, man} 
business men have already made us 
of the service. According to Miss 
Manley, as more business men ar 
faced with the need for planning their 
postwar readjustments, the library 
service will become even more helpful 
and more widely used. Nearly every 
day local business men will be found 
searching through the volumes of 
printed material on postwar planning 
as well as the many industrial catalogs 
and directories on file in the library. 
While free to Newarkers, to others, 
copies of “Business Literature” are 
available from the Business Library, 
34 Commerce Street, Newark 2, 
N. J., at Se each. The seven issues 
in Postwar Series No. 1 may be or 


dered at 25 cents for the series. 






















Left: At 9:15 on @ 
week day morning 
this group of New: 
ark business men 
were pouring over 
material in the 5us- 
iness Library. [his 
section contains in- 
dustrial catalogs ond 
current directcries 
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TYPICAL EDITORIAL 
CONTENT OF ONE WEEKLY ad 
OF NATIONAL PETROLEUM 

i . 22 6-2/3 pages 
Markets and Prices. ~~" $3/3 ee 


i *Refining---- 
Production and rs. 


HERE IS THE 


OPA, Rationing ——— sree 
liance..---**" 72° eo’ 
I yp eribution and Trans : _ 
portation...--79 77 : pane: 
EE an penasesseteere*s og . a 
Postwat..-2-0°°°°°°" 4 pages 
Foreign Oil..-----7°°°""" . aoe 
Oil in War---eee00 ; pane 
Manpower---+*** "3; Jp ; : 
Shee Washington — sae 
Automotive engineering» 


; : 4 
torials, oil economics, P€ 
sonal items, S 


ber, etC.---***"°*"" 


ynthetic ru e weil 


43 pages 
ing Sup- 
s not include 84-Pp28© Refining 5UP 


a (monthly ) 
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Ever think you would like to use a certain business 
publication for your advertising, only to find upon 
analysis that its editorial content was slanted only 
to a part of the group you want to reach? 

There are no such disappointments for adver- 
tisers who plan to reach the petroleum industry 
through National Petroleum News. Here is a pub- 
lication that serves the entire industry, from the 
men who control production to those who own 
the filling stations in your City. 

Glance through a copy of the nation’s leading oil 
publication and you will see how its editorial con- 
tent has been planned for the management men in 
all branches of the industry. Each issue is prepared 
to help keep oil men everywhere abreast of the 
news everywhere from the production field to 
battle field, as such news pertains to or affects 
the oil business. 


Whether you are out to sell to production, refin- 
ing or marketing groups of the oil industry, you 
will reach key men through National Petroleum 
News. It’s the oil paper with editorial balance— 
read by the men who make the decisions. 

National Petroleum News, 1213 West Third Street, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


ETROLEU 


THE NEWSMAGAZINE FOR OIL MANAGEMENT MEN 
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AMERICAN BUILDER + 105 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 5, ILI 


NATIONAL AssoctATiON OF HOME BUILDERS 


NEWS, EVENTS AND ACTIVITIES 


to appear Monthly in 


AMERICAN BUILDER 


SPECIAL NAHB SECTION, “BUILDERS’ NEWS REVIEW”, 
WILL BE BOUND INTO EACH ISSUE, STARTING OCTOBER 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOME BUILDERS has selected 
American Builder as the logical means ol reporting news of its ac 
tivities to the professional Builders of America who have a natural 
interest in the Association's program. 
‘ AMERICAN BUILDER EDITOR will work in Washington, 


A SPECIAI 
cooperating with NAHB's Executive VP, Frank W. Cortright, in 
preparing “Builders’ News Review”. Through this cooperation with 
NAHB, American Builder's broad coverage of news and events in 
the home building field will be greatly expanded 


VOICE HEARD IN BUILDING INDUSTRY 


In the space ol two years, the National Association of Home Builders 
has grown lrom a membership of less than five hundred into a 
vigorous national organization of more than five thousand. Its Wash- 
ington headquarters has fought continuously, and almost single 
handedly, for the interests ol private Builders. As a result of its 
labors, private Builders have had an opportunity to contribute mightily 
to the vast war housing program. The NAHB is in a position to 
provide real leadership for America’s Builders and building interests 
in the crucial conversion period ahead 

RICAN BUILDER'S EDITORIAL POLICY 

AINS UNCHANGED 

This improved service to readers does not alter in any way the 
independent editorial policy which has characterized American 


Builder for 65 years: 


To provide an unbiased clearing house for practical ideas that help 
building professionals plan, construct, buy and sell . . . more effi 


ciently, more profitably. 


. 


The lively interest our readers will take in this new editorial feature 


should enhance the opportunities for manufacturers of building 


materials and equipment to interest American Builder's audience in 


news of their products and services. 


* 350 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 42] 


Pre-Selling Plans 


The fact that the line has «!way, 
been distributed through certain chan. 
nels in the past does not preclude 
change. Shifting from franchised 
dealers to generai outlets may expand 
volume, as may a change from 
through retailers to direct sellin 







lling 





4. PRICING POLICIES 


Are you planning to “Fair Trade” 
your line in the 45 states which have 
resale price maintenance laws? What 
should your price policy be in regard 
to direct sales to large volume buyers’ 
Will there be a wholesale differential? 
Will advertising allowances or demon 
strators help to move your line? 









Is your pricing based on cost or on 
the market? will it compare 
with competitive Have you 
fixed it high enough to permit reduc- 
tion later on, as wane and 
prices recede from wartime levels, and 
yet be low enough to attract buyers? 
Is the price high enough to justify 
luxury slant in the advertising, or low 
enough to provide an effective bargain 


appeal? 





How 





items? 







scarcities 









5. SALES ORGANIZATION 





Who is going to head up your sales 
promotion? Have you selected the 
right sales manager and arranged to 
provide him with the kind of staff he 
needs to do a bang-up job? Has he 
the tools to do the job: manpower, 
adequate budgets, continuing — re- 
search? Have you picked a man who 
can train and lead, as well as sell? 









The kind of a sales organization you 
set up is as important as the kind of 





product you intend to sell. No single 
factor in the program is more impor- 
tant than this one of personnel. Con- 
sider it well. 











6. SALES PROMOTION 











Now it is time to consider your 
sales promotion plans. After carefully 
following the steps which precede the 
actual function of selling, as discussed, 
you are in a much better position t 
decide what should be included in this 
category. 

Details of what might be done ar 
not within the province of this art 
cle but if sales promotion plans af 
based on the foundation of pre-selling 
planning, there is a much _ better 
chance of their being completely suc- 
cessful. 


















Weaver Joins Basford 

A. B. Weaver, formerly of ¢ op 
staff ef Young and Rubicam, Ne 
has joined the G. M. Basford ( pany 
also a New York agency, as 
group manager 
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aved the way to an empire 


The Romans, as keen military strategists, saw the importance of good lines 
of communication to every part of their empire. And being good engineers, 
they developed road building from an experiment into an art. 


As the Roman Empire expanded, good roads became 
necessary to knit the far-flung colonies closer together. 

The Appian Way, the first of the great Roman Roads, 
was begun about 312 B.C., in the consulship of Appius 
Claudius. Its total length was 360 miles. But it was 
100 years later before road building began to progress 
rapidly. Twenty-nine great roads were finally con- 
structed, connecting Rome with other cities in Italy. 


HOW THEY WERE CONSTRUCTED 


The Romans were ingenious in utilizing materials 
that were readily available. In building their roads, 
earth was removed until a solid foundation was 
reached. If natural conditions did not provide a solid 
foundation, they formed one by driving piles deep 
into the ground. 


gressive increase in the volume of road traffic. The 
consequent wear and strain on road surfaces, neces- 
sitates frequent renewal. Engineers and constructors 
now seek more permanent and durable roads . . 
which presents to you... 


YOUR GREATEST OPPORTUNITY 

This is the time to show these engineers and constructors 
what materials and equipment you have to build better roads 
for tomorrow. 

A 3 billion dollar program is now planned for postwar 
construction. Of this amount $1,800,000,000 has been proposed 
and $749,589,000 is now in the planning stages .. . the most 
important stage to you because now is when materials and 
equipment are being studied and specified. 


How You Can Reach This Important Market 
The men working on today’s and to- 





The body of the road, was 14 to 
18 feet wide and consisted of four 
layers, generally of local materials. 
The total thickness of these layers 
was 3 feet or more. 

The lowest layer consisted of flat 
stones, or others if these were not ri4 
available, generally laid in mortar. 4 
The second layer was composed of 
hand-fitted, irregular stones. The 
next layer consisted of a lime or 
sand mortar-concrete*. On this layer 
was laid a pavement of polygonal 
blocks fitted and joined with the 


Proposed 
642i ff 
Projects 






Billions of Dollars 
T 


greatest exactness. If blocks were not Plans 
° . ° Underway 
vailable in certain locations, pebbles 
wv flint set in clay or binder soil was Completed 


ised . . . evidence that the Roman Pe 
ad builders used the materials they | 
new and had available, even as con- 
tructors do today. 











NGINEERS STILL SEEK NEW MATERIALS 


POSTWAR CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS PROPOSED 
SHOWING VOLUME FOR WHICH PLANS ARE 
UNDER WAY OR COMPLETED 
Stotus of postwor planning reported to ENR 
compored with annual postwar construction 
budget bosed on assumed National income of 
$150,000,000,000 per yeor 


Uon. 1, 1943 to Aug. 31,1944) 


Mox. 7 
Resulting 
44 yx. 
Jobs 7 






RMXNHNVQQ 


(Assuming that $1 of construction volume 
produces | man-hour of labor, / on site) 


morrow’s construction projects read 
ENCINEERING News-Recorp and COon- 
STRUCTION METHODS to get ideas and to 
learn of products that can be incorporated 
in these projects. 

Therefore, every issue presents an op- 
portunity for you to get the attention of 
these men every day of the year. 

If you agree that this is the time to sell 


J your products, then you should be in the 
315 pages of ENGINEERING News-Recorp and 
> CoNnstRUCTION Metnuops. If you're not, 
Min. alt you are passing up two of the strongest 
43 influences in the engineered construction 
Pm he market. 
i Would you like proof of our coverage? 
Resulting $s Send for “Jobs of the Week.” 
) Jobs Pi: All the marketing information you 
. should have in selecting media and selling 
the engineered construction market will 
soon be available in our New Market Data 





File. Reserve yours now. Address A. E. 
Paxton, Manager, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N.Y. 





ENR Statistics are used by the Commit- 


tee on Postwar Construction of the 


In the past three decades of the 


th Century, there has been a pro- war projects. 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of Public Roads. 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 


ithoritative Néws-Technical Publication serving the engineered construction industry. 


Over 34,000 Paid Subscribers 


JONSTRUCTION METHODS 


The only Pictere-News magazine serving the engineered construction industry. 


Over 22,000 Paid Subscribers 
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American Society of Civil Engineers to 
measure the progress of plans for post- 





ABC - ABP 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 46] a definite hit with most managements. 
And the figures are a real help when COVER Story 
it comes time to prepare the budget 
section of the next advertising plan. peeorocnare RS and artists are 

frequently struck by the beauty 


Advertising Program 





thought-out program helps sell itself. Now you have the basic ad program : “ae 4 
If the boss says, “It’s too much,” you with: Reasons why, copy arguments, of stairways; nod w oe they are 
just reply, “You've seen the plan and media and _ presentation methods, - So alee as this, they certainly 
this is what it will cost. If it’s too schedules and cost. = e Rage ee illu ra- 
. —— tions Wr adve -me i 
much, what do you want us to cut All you’ve got to do is put it into ions for advertisements 
out?” effect. Big order? Yes, but planning 
If and when you get the budget ahead makes it easier. 
okay ed, it’s a good idea to set up con- ’ 
trol riodicall , From a talk made before the National 
trois you Can review perioc icaly-—we . ‘ , 
, ' Conference of the National Industrial 
do it monthly—to see how your costs Advertisers Association, Chicago, Sep 
ire running. Budget control makes tember 23 








YOU NEED THIS COMBINATION eee 
to COVER THE PAPER and PULP —e 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY! 





C. F. Ziegler, formerly a staff 
editor-photographer for the Port- 
land Cement Association, Chicago, 
made this very interesting picture 
showing a stairway detail of the 
Piedmont Sanatorium, Burkeville, 
Va. 

The picture was used to illustrate 
an ad prepared by the Roche, Wil- 
liams & Cleary agency of Chicago 
and has appeared in several archi- 
tectural magazines. 

Interesting is the fact that pho- 
tographer Zeigler is now with the 
American Field Service, a volunteer 
ambulance corps, and is located at 





present in northern Italy. 














The Paper Industry and Paper World gives you monthly 








MARKET contact with important men in the mills, from high rank- Master Rule Makes Two Changes 
ing executives, progressively downward to skilled workers. R C. Nichol : 
HIGHLIGHT It is a dominant force which carries your advertising NICHOISON, pees — = bes 
message to the very consciousness of those responsible vertising manager, and more recently ce 
One large pulp and ; ; president of the Master Rule Mfg. Con 
for production in the mills. Its potency is further aug- N York. | } 
— , mas ee Wn sat tine amed presi 
mented by the fact that it is the only ABC monthly peys vow = on cen Hane ; 
ha dent and general manager of tl 
serving the Industry with authoritative articles and other . 
needs f pany. He joined the firm in 1926 as 
data pertinent to pulp and paper making. It also has 
ery PI a shop worker 
- highest mill circulation. “a +} 
raw eria ver E. G. Anderson, Jr., for ten year t 
! by i.4 The Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue and Engineering the SKF Industries, his last positiot ing 
! Handbook, published yearly, gives you daily representa that of senior methods engineer, es 
exami f the 4 tion among the men in the mills, supplying basic, speci- to Master Rule as_ vice-preside 1d 
tying and buying information on many products, machin- works manager 
he ‘ 
. ery, chemicals, equipment and supplies which are neces- . . 
annual ~— , sary in day to day production. Its unique form offers Chirurg Promotes Five 
appr mate ‘ 
2m advertisers a most economical and direct means of Five new vice-presidential apy tees 
keeping their catalogue data readily available before the have been named by the James 1 AS j 
men behind the scenes who decide purchases. Chirurg Company, Boston and New rs ; : 
Include both in your advertising schedules. advertising agency They are 
Howard G. Sawyer, vice-presid no § 
charge of copy; Warren Buckle e 
FR ITZ ‘al BL| CATI 0) N § N C president in charge of art; J. J. Slei ' 
; . president in charge of mercha sl 
Richard Ledsall, vice-president in ge § 


59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, 5, ILL. of research, and George A. Frye, 1 ser i 


of the New York office, vice-pres 
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Victor 
MEANS A GREEN LIGHT 
FOR THESE FOUR 
FUNDAMENTAL MARKETS 


Here are four specialized markets—active during war- 
time—and now ready to spend actually billions on 
additional new equipment to insure their continued 
vital service to the nation. Don't overlook the large 
part of these “billions” that will go into your own 
markets. 


% Water Supply — WATER WORKS ENGINEERING 


{A.B.C.—A.B.P.) specializes exclusively in water supply. Serving the 
water works profession for 66 years, it is the only independent paper 
“all water works", from cover to cover. Edited by Wm. W. Brush— 
outstanding authority in the field. With more A.B.C. circulation among 
key water works men than any other publication and with far more water 
works editorial matter, WATER WORKS ENGINEERING carries over 
twice as much water works advertising as any other magazine. Leads 
in every way. 


% Fire Protection — FIRE ENGINEERING 


(A.B.C.—A.B.P.) specializes exclusively in the fire field. Reaching prac- 
tically every fire chief of importance in the country, FIRE ENGINEERING 
has been the leading influence in this vital field for 66 years. Edited by 
Fred Sheppard—recognized leader in the field. With over 8,800 net 
paid (A.B.C.) subscribers reading FIRE ENGINEERING monthly, it is 
selected, year after year, to carry the advertising load of the major 
fire equipment manufacturers. 


% Sanitation — SEWAGE WORKS ENGINEERING 


(A.B.C.—A.B.P.) established in 1930 as Municipal Sanitation, is the only 
independent journal specializing exclusively in municipal and industrial 
wastes disposal. All A.B.C. circulation—proved readership in terms of 
paid circulation. Read by more sewage plant operators, superintendents 
and city officials interested in wastes disposal problems, SEWAGE 
WORKS ENGINEERING offers you the most economical medium for 
reaching the key men in the important wastes disposal field. Edited 
by Morris M. Cohn—recognized sanitary engineering authority. 


*% Farm Electrification — ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 


is the only publication delivering 100% electrical waste-free circulation. 
Edited by George W. Kable, the field's leading authority. Established 
in 1927 to fill a need felt by leading Power companies—ELECTRICITY 
ON THE FARM is now sponsored by 300 electric companies and REA 
co-ops, who are investing over $15,000 a month for subscriptions to 
stimulate their farmers to buy and properly use electrical equipment. 
More important today than ever! 


* 





Case-SHeppeRD-MANN Pus tisHinc Corp. 


24 West 40th Street, 
NEW YORK 18, N., Y. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 44] Government Agencies: 2. Interviews: 


Sales Research oleae cee Se Se in 
pat tion secured by Internal Analy. 
Market Research Sources by Library of Congress sis plus a thorough review of am 
the Department of Commerce Army External Source Material, » pro. 
The McGraw-Hill Company’s Navy gram of contacts is developed, 
Library Treasury Department Pro- This is the second and most im. 
Other Business Publication Li- curement Office portant phase of External Re. 
braries Securities and Exchange search activities and usually re. 

[he United Engineering Soci- Commission sults in interviewing: 
eties’ Libraries Federal Trade Commission Selected “users” in various 


categories of industry. 
Indirectly interested princi- 
pals in various industries such 


45 as publishers, trade association 
H executives, competitors, and 


sales agencies. 
Interpretation 


It is not dificult to gather infor. 
mation. It is more difficult to interpret 
it correctly. The whole worth of the 
inquiry depends upon the skill and 
thoroughness put into the interpre. 
tation of data. 










CATALOGS ‘ , —" 
It will be found indispensable to 


classify and file carefully all infor- 
mation as developed. This will permit 
PROPOSALS rapid review during the course of th 
inquiry to insure that a sufficiency of 
material is obtained on each point 
to be investigated. Such classifying 
will assist in preparation of the re- 
PARTS LISTS port. 





The report may be prepared in 
whatever order seems the most logical 
but always should be submitted with 
a summary generalizing the specific 

sPEcir- technical sections of the report, and 
CATIONS this summary should contain definite 
| conclusions and recommendations for 

} action. This Summary and Recom- 

° mendations should be placed ahead of 

all other material in the report as sub 

mitted. Top management frequentl) 

Get in touch with us as soon as possible * INSTRUC- does not have time to study all the 
—don't wait until you have worked out TION BOOKS qualifying details. Department heads 
all the other details—because stock is on the other hand may need certai 
now the important thing. Very probably, details. The report prepared in this 
we can give you what you want, but way will be most certain to obtai 


it certainly won't be long before we'll early action. 


[To be continued | 


have to offer less desirable alternatives. TRAINING 
Since deliveries take so much longer HANDBOOKS 

than formerly, we'd like to work with Almroth Leaves Owens-Illinois Glass 
you while your requirement is still in rags “ cman = 

the planning stage. In this way we'll = ap lian gree lle “cg 

help you find a practical solution to vertising manager, has resigned 

your problem — AND WE CAN STILL eran any: Al seg . oe 

GIVE YOU GOOD COVERS. — postwar sadam th an ther fel M 


NANCE MANUALS 


nite plans will be made public 
Mr. Almroth is a charter met 

past president of the Toledo | 

Marketers, a chapter of the Nat 


BEAVERITE 4°40) 01 Ol ou Boe INC. dustrial Advertisers Association 


La Croix Reopens Agency 





33 DE WITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK ; 
Frederick W La Croix, recent 
Catalog Covers, Ring Binders, Swing-O-Ring, and Proposal Covers of BESTEX Artificio nar apg division » ve PB ¢ 
- taDlished a new agency ofnce at 
Leather, and Paper Cover Stocks; for Looseleof, Plastic and Wire Bindings iain. y weeding ‘hateoabes. “ 





will act as industrial advertising c 


10-BP-1 
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fanufacturers and designers are 1n- 


1 to avail themselves of Meyercord’s 


service 


BY AN EXTRA BOND NOW! 
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Your Pest:War Products with 


MEYERCORD DECALS ° 





A wide variety of successful war uses 
under gruelling combat and climatic 
conditions have even more firmly estab- 
lished Meyercord Decalcomania as the 
perfect material for post-war product 
identification and instructions. 


Meyercord Decal nameplates, lubricat- 
ing guides, wiring diagrams, instruc- 
tions, dial faces, serial and patent num- 
bers, etc., can now be made resistant 
to acid, abrasion, moisture, heat, cold, 
petroleum vibrations, fungus growth. 












EE DESIGNING SERVICE 


estgning and technical consulta 
on postwar identification 


ett tthe. 
GRAS Rises o 


Meyercord Decals are washable, dur- 
able and easily applied with water or 
cement to any commercial surface at 
production line speed. They save time, 
cost, materials and weight. 


Designs may be reproduced in any size 
or number of colors, and can be ap- 
plied to flat, convex or concave surfaces 
...even rubber and crinkled finish. In- 


vestigate the amazing variety of uses 
for Meyercord Decals in every branch 
of your business. Address Dept. 






















Sales Promotion Ideas 






A Sales Promotion Publication 


That CLICKED 


By GLEN P. BURNS 


Editor of Industrial Publications, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, 
Trac Tor Division, Milwaukee 


@ WHEN a sales promotion idea for 
a publication clicks to the extent 
that after only six and one-half years, 
its circulation far surpasses that of 
a nationally recognized rival in its 
field, then it is fairly safe to admit 
That, briefly, is 
the success story of the Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Company, Tractor Divi- 
logging “Timber 
Topics” whose first issues were read 


the idea was sound. 


sion’s publication, 
by a meager circulation of only a 
Today the same bi- 
monthly, tabloid paper boasts an enor- 


few thousand. 


mous peak circulation of over 20,000. 

Eagerly awaited by both U.S. For- 
est Service employes and private log- 
gers, “Timber Topics” is mailed to 
14,911 logging camps and offices in 
the U.S., 2,269 in Canada plus a for- 
eign circulation of 117. An addi- 
tional 2,982 copies are mailed out in 
bulk quantities to A-C branches, for- 
eign dealers, the home ofhce, and to 
forestry schools where they are bound 
and kept on file for reference. 

The editorial policy of the publica- 
tion from the start has been to try 
logging 
news in the world to the lumberjacks, 


to present all of the best 


foremen, owners and specialists in the 
logging industry. Specializing in pre- 
senting material on inventions and 
developments in the field, it is not un- 
common to find three or four articles 
in one issue on such subjects as “New 
Band Saw to Fit Small Sawmill,” 
“Chemists Develop Spray to Control 
Pine Bark Beetle,” “Ingenious Inven- 
tion Minimizes Idle Tractor Time.” 
Cooperation from the forestry schools 
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throughout the U.S. has been another 
source of many interesting and edu- 
cational articles on preserving and im- 
proving our timber stand. 

Always holding an unbiased opin- 
ion, the editors of “Timber Topics” 
present the accomplishments of _ pri- 
vate forestry and government regu- 
lated lands alike. In the past two 
years, many articles have appeared in 
“Timber Topics” which directly point 
out how all-important timber is in 
aiding the war effort. 

One of the many interesting fea- 
tures to be found in each issue of 
“Timber Topics” is the Tall Timber 
Tale, which is a humorous fabrication 
about the woods sent in by the read- 
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ers. An award of $5.00 is sent to the 
writer of the best tale written every 
two months. Recently, the Milwaw- 
kee Journal carried an interesting story 
about the material contained in Till 
Timber Tales, saying among other 
things, “ “Timber Topics’ has a full 
quota of serious stuff—right now it 
is heralding the important role of 
lumber in the war—but the tall tale 
in each issue is one of the things that 
makes it a welcome visitor to the 
lumber camps.” 

An idea which originated recently 
is the present series of Famous Forest 
Freaks. This column presents a tree 
which is deformed or otherwise has 
naturally taken some grotesque or pe- 






Various pages from “Timber Topics” showing the interesting two-color mast head, news 
format, the "Tall Timber Tales" department which has proved of such interest to reader a 
the “Forest Freaks" feature to which readership response has been active and continu \s 
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..... and NOW is the 
time to explore your 









Latin American market 





the same easy way! 





@ New Equipment Dicest has 
been discovering new markets 
for industrial preducts through- 
out the United States. Now. 
utilizing the same inquiry sys- 
tem, Revista INDUSTRIAL is 
performing the same valuable 
service in Latin America. 


These inquiries have provided 
the means of visualizing the 
market by type of industry, lo- 
cation and volume. Only broad 
horizontal coverage can accom- 
plish work of this nature. 


RevisTA INDUSTRIAL is printed 
in two editions—Portuguese for 
Brazil and Spanish for the other 
Latin American countries. 


Exploration NOW may mean 
the difference between profit 
and loss in the postwar years. 
Complete details will be sent 
promptly. 





i 


Affiliated with the Penton Publishing Company 


PENTON BUILDING « CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
{EW YORK (17): 16 East 43rd Street + PHILADELPHIA (43): 4618 Larchwood Ave. - CHICAGO (11): 520 N. Michigan Ave. - LOS ANGELES (4): 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 
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Sales Promotion Ideas... . 








culiar shape to make it a forest oddity. 
The response to this column has been 
so successful, with readers taking it 
upon themselves to send in photos of 
a freak in their locality, that up to 
date I have over 125 photos of freak 
trees from all sections of the U.S. A 
special booklet is being planned il- 
lustrating the weird woodland won- 
ders found throughout the U.S. based 
on this material. 


“Timber 
January, 


Topics” was started in 
1938, when Stanley B. 
Tatom, one of the members of the 
Tractor Division, saw the need for 
some permanent promotion in the log- 
ging industry and suggested a pub- 
At once the idea was handed 
department 
x 13'4- 


lication. 
to the sales promotion 
where the present day 9'% 
inch, two-color, 12-page edition, was 
made up. Included in the make-up 
was a four-page pictorial section run 
in a color different from the editorial 
section. 


since the birth of the publication al- 


It is interesting to note that 


most seven years ago, the format has 
remained constant except for a change 
to more modern type faces. 


Personalizing Labor Relations 


If your company employed 18,000 
persons, and it was your job to per- 
sonalize 
employe feel a real part of the net- 


labor relations—make each 


your company’s operations, 
work, 


work ot 
stimulate his pride in _ his 
strengthen his relations with the com- 


pany by drawing the interest and 





attention of the workers’ family and 
friends—how would you do it? 


Here is a method worth remember- 


ing. 
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The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Canton, O., is now engaged in 
photographing every Timken man 
and woman posed just as they are 
while hard at work on their jobs. 
After the picture is developed, the 
negative and five glossy finished post- 
card copies are presented to the em- 
ploye as a gift from Timken. Im- 
printed on the reverse of the card is 
the legend, “Working for Victory at 
Timken.” The postcards may be 
mailed to relatives and friends in the 
Armed Forces. 

Now midway through this project, 
the company has successfully photo- 
graphed 98 per cent of all the em- 
ployes solicited. Those who have de- 
clined the offer are reportedly either 
bashffl or coy. Not only plant per- 
sonnel, but office personnel, too, are 
included. 
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Fourth page and cover of the booklet dis- 
tributed among outside salesmen by Ameri- 
can Welding & Mfg. Company, Warren, O. 


Selling Others’ Salesmen 


A field for sales promotion that 
perhaps is not always greatly empha- 
sized, is promotion among other com- 
panies’ salesmen. A step in that direc- 
tion has been taken by the American 
Welding & Mfg. Company of War- 
ren, O., which recently completed 
work on a well thought-out booklet 
designed for distribution among sales- 
men calling upon the company. 

When a salesman arrives in the re- 
ception room of American Welding, 
he is given a booklet inscribed with 
his name, which says, “Welcome to 
American Welding, Mr. _ 
and goes on to say in part, “Whether 
this is your first visit or your fiftieth, 
we want you to know that we are 
glad to see you.” 

As he turns the pages, the sales- 
man finds a short section telling where 
he will find a convenient telephone, 
washroom, timetables and _ scratch 
pads, cab company phone number and 
other useful information. Listed at 
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Cover of the “Western Electric Oscillator 
which replaces “Pick-Ups" published by 
the Western Electric Company, New York 





)SCIL 








one side of a photograph of the com- 
pany’s products, are “Persons You 
May Wish to See,” and on the other, 
a short message of greeting from the 
president of the company. The fourth 
page of the folder is devoted to a 
map of the city showing where other 
companies which he may wish to visit 
are located plus the hotels and depots. 





When the salesman’s eye finally falls 
upon the statement concluding the 
brief paragraph devoted to “A word “ 
about our company” which says, “We 
shall welcome knowledge of where we 
may be of service to manufacturers 
of your acquaintance,” he’s in 3 
“Tell-All” mood. Courtesy is one 
planting which never fails to bear a 
bumper crop. 

















Smile Promotion Pays Dividends 


A time-proven remedy for cus 
tomers’ jitters and gloom, the wat- 
born variety in particular, is a smile, 
but smiles are not usually considered 





Two of the Smile cards distributed | 
Forge Company, Chicago, which br 
overwhelming response and reques's 
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4-TIME WINNER? 


Once again FACTORY is a winner in the Annual Industrial Market- 
ing Competition for Editorial Achievement. This year FACTORY 
received an Award of Merit in the classification “best single article 
of the year,” for its article entitled, ““When Contracts End.” It ap- 
peared in the March, 1944 issue. 

. in 1943 FACTORY won a First Award for “the best single edi- 
torial or article contributing to the advancement of the field served.” 
This was “The Manning Table Plan,” published in the November, 
1942 issue. 

. in 1941 FACTORY won an Award of Merit for “the best pub- 
lished research work initiated by a business paper during the year 
ending July 31, 1941.” 

. in 1939 FACTORY won a First Award for “the best public rela- 
tions editorial program published during the 12 months ending 
August 1, 1939.” 


Hownews editing of information needed by plant operating men set 
the winning pattern. Digging hard for hom provided “meat.” 
Careful preparation of material by FACTORY editors presented 
the solution to an important problem in concise Hownews style. 


It’s a consistently winning combination . . . for competition, for 
readership, and for advertising results. 


“FACTORY 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 18, N, Y. 


e Ml 
The magazine of “Hownews 


wor art tor 


ACS INES TO SAVE TIME AND MATERIAL. 
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Sales Promotion Ideas .... 








Three pages from the annual report recently issued by Thompson Products, Inc., Cleveland. 
The two pages on each side show the striking photography used in the booklet, while the 
center page demonstrates the technique employed in presenting the financial statements. 


(Story on page 140) 


stock in a sales promotion 
However, the Kropp 
Forge Company of Chicago has sent 
several thousand smiles to customers, 
prospects, and associates via the mails 
and has found the results extremely 


standard 
department. 


satisfying. 

The originator of the idea for in- 
the per capita output of 
smiles is Roy A. Kropp, president of 
the company. He ordered his agency, 


creasing 


Advertising Producers-Associated, to 
produce a series of cards each featur- 
ing an illustration of a cheery smile 
and a quotation from the classics on 
the value of good humor. Color, dec- 
oration, and type varied, but “Smile 
—it might be worse!” was the com- 
mon theme. 


These smile cards were used as cn- 
velope stuffers and were widely cir- 
culated, identified solely by the fac- 
simile signature of Mr. Kropp. 

The reaction to the first mailing 
was overwhelming. Telephone calls, 
telegrams and personal calls were in- 
cluded in the avalanche of reaction. 
Printers, business papers, house organs, 
and individuals requested permission 
to use the plates or artwork, greatly 
augmenting the circulation of these 
pieces. 

In answer to this response, a new 
has been printed on blotting 
stock to increase their utility and will 
bear the name of the Kropp Forge 


series 


Company. 


Cartoon Series Stimulates 
Employe Suggestions 


It took the war and the consequent 
call for cooperation to bring out thou- 
sands of latent the em- 
ployes of the industrial plants of this 
The application of such 


ideas from 


country. 


70 


ideas has aided immeasurably in boost- 
ing the production of essential war 
and home front products. The suc- 
cess with which suggestions have been 
solicited and applied in individual 
plants, has been dependent on inspira- 
tional campaigns conducted among the 
employes. 

A good example of what can be 
done is found at The White Motor 
Company, Cleveland, where employe 
have been received and 
a considerable scale with 
The keystone of the 


suggestions 
applied on 


great benefit. 


HIGHLIGHTS IM LaPLANT-CHOATE'S 
33-YEAR HISTORY 


campaign which its labor-mana 
committee has conducted in so 
ideas for improved productio: 
cartoon poster series used ¢ 
with suggestion boxes set up 4 
the plant in which employ« 
place their suggestions, and 
given for those ideas adopted. 
The cartoon series operates u: 
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Design No 735, 


head, ““There’s Always a Better Way,” 


and the 17x22-inch posters set 
from eight to 12 inventions o 


forth 


r im- 


provements which have succeeded each 


(Continued on page 140) 


OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 





Two of the interesting features in the newly released annual report of the LaPlant 
Mfg. Company, Inc., Cedar Rapids, lowa. Page at left gives a concise review of the / 
and milestones of the company's history and makes informative and engaging reac 


page at right titled, “Outlook for the Future,” tells exactly that, and in an unwordy 
point manner, explains the company’s status in regard to competitors, mergers, sales 


products, organization and plant. This straight approach sans glowing phrases is un 
welcomed by stockholder-readers. This 24-page booklet is printed in shaded light tan « 
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g is an engineering job 


specialized on improving the performance 
of manufacturers’ catalogs. Hundreds of 
clients have profited by the application 
of principles and procedures developed 
by this service. 

With Sweet's assistance, clients have 
brought about improvements in the de- 
sign (content and format) of their cata- 
logs which many admit they had not 
thought possible. 

With Sweet’s assistance, clients have 
great!) improved the distribution of their 
tatalovs, attaining coverage of organiza- 
tions 


of buy 


\ Sweet's assistance, clients have 


d individuals representing the bulk 
ng power in their respective markets. 
SUCCe ed in keeping their catalogs on the 
job, | tantly accessible at all times, in 
the oO 


porta 


es of thousands of their most im- 
prospects. 

These three factors, (1) design, (2) dis- 
tribution and (3) accessibility, determine 


the oy or-all performance of your catalog. 
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Sweet’s Catalog Service, an organization 
of 119 people. stands ready to help you 
raise each to its highest possible efficiency. 
This service is available to those who 
market their products in the construction, 
power or manufacturing fields. You can 
call in Sweet’s for preliminary discussion 
without feeling obligated in any way. Dis- 
trict managers are located at the offices 
listed below. 

For further information, please consult 


the Market Data Book. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 
Main Office — NEW YORK 18 — 119 West 40th Street 
BOSTON 16 
BUFFALO 2 
CHICAGO 54 
CINCINNATI 2 
CLEVELAND 15 
DETROIT 1 

LOS ANGELES 13 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
PITTSBURGH 22 
ST. LOUIS 1 


31 St. James Avenue 
361 Delaware Avenue 
700 Merchandise Mart 

. American Building 
1422 Euclid Avenue 
2457 Woodward Avenue 
816 West Sth Street 
1321 Arch Street 
Professional Building 

. 721 Olive Street 











[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 39] 


Construction Market 


possible. Policy on relaxation of man- 
power, price, wage and rent controls 
is not yet announced. All except rent 
controls will become increasingly diff- 
cult to administer after the German 
phase of the war is over. The Price 
Control Act expires June 30, 1945, 
and is not likely to be extended by 
Congress unless it can be shown that 
there is an urgent need to continue 
price controls for preventing postwar 
inflation and that a practical procedure 
can be devised for the purpose. 


Price Adjustments Likely 


Construction revival could also be 
retarded by erratic or confused trends 
of material prices and building trades 
wages after ceilings are lifted. World 
War I was followed by a disastrous 
price inflation, which was followed in 
turn by a deflation and a depression, 
all of which delayed construction re- 
vival by about two years. Fortunately, 
repetition of such trends on the 1920- 
1921 scale of wild fluctuations does 
not seem likely this time, although 
some important price adjustments will 
probably be necessary. Confused price 
trends discourage investors and delay 


10695 RADIO ENGINEERS 


are reading the facts of POST-WAR radio-and-electronics NOW. It 
comes to them monthly in the authoritative, original, research ar- 


ticles in the PROCEEDINGS of the I.R.E. 


700 pages of vital electronic research, contributed by 166 of the 
world’s greatest radio scientists—that is the 1943 record for this 31 


years “young” magazine, written by and for radio engineers. 


A worthy background for your 


firm’s 





advertising 





Proceedings 








of the I.R.E. 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 
Advertising Department 


303 West 42nd St., New York 18,N.Y. | 


message! 
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Edition 
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their decisions to let construction ¢on- 
tracts. Rent ceilings, as long as ‘hey 
are in force, will be an effective b-ake 
on building of new rental housin; 


Government Surpluses Will 
Affect Building 


The program of disposal of surplus 


property (land, landing fields, fac- 
tories, houses, other buildings, and 
construction materials) will affect 
construction markets. Speed of war- 
contract settlements with manufac- 


turers will affect decisions of those 
manufacturers with reference to in- 
vestment in new plants, plant exten- 
sions and plant modernization. Post- 
war tax policies will affect construc- 
tion investment fairly directly, and 
postwar world trade development will 
have an important bearing on general 
prosperity. 

These problems are cited here to 
show why the first transition year 
after defeating Germany may show 
some confusion in construction trends, 
and a somewhat gradual rise in activ- 
ity as the confusion clears up. We 
appear to be much better prepared to 
meet transition problems than we were 
after World War I, and there is reason 
to expect that the confusion created 
by these complications will be meas- 
urably less than it was 25 years ago. 
Once the period of confusion has been 
passed, the major problem quite possi- 
bly may be the control of a construc- 
tion boom. 


Real Prosperity Likely 


While prospects for an era of real 
prosperity in construction are of the 
best, it is obvious that the field offers 
no such easy-profit bonanza as many 
people have seemed to expect. New 
materials and new installed equipment 
will come into the market gradually 
and will have to gain acceptance 
in competition with established prod- 
ucts of outstanding merit. Prefab- 
ricated houses have still to demon- 
strate that they can, without mass 
purchases by government, compete 
effectively and on a large scale with 
houses built by improved conventional 
procedures. First demands for new 
houses are likely to be for single units 
to be built on owner’s order for 
owner’s occupancy. Large-scale devel- 
opment projects will, for the most 
part, come later, both in urban and 


suburban areas. It remains to be seen 
whether they will, as some peop!e ¢X- 
pect, ultimately come to dominate 
housing production. 

Buildings and engineering struc ‘ures 
are likely to continue to be, the 
main, custom-tailored produc‘ 

in 


signed to fit special requiremen 
individual needs or desires. They pef- 
mit considerably less potential 
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TRENDS 


of things to come and the direction they 


will take are disclosed and made clear to 


the 200,000 subscribers to The United 


States News ....An accurate knowledge 


consider the of trends is, to the Management executive, 
; the most in- 

, and reliable 

per of its 


what a knowledge of currents is to the 
DAY, 
tor of Sales 


PUMP DIVISION . . 
‘INERY CORP. es iam oe beers ceo & mee 





Every week and week after week 
the important news of national 
affairs is spot-analyzed in pic- 
tures, Pictograms and in simple 


English—clear, crisp, concise. 


* 





Daniel W.. Ashley, Vice-President 


in charge of Advertising 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 





OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS —more than ever important in the periods that lie ahead 
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ardization off. the finished product 
than is the case with consumer goods, 
although standardization of small 
buildings, parts, and 


methods of assembly is susceptible to 


sub-assemblies, 


further evolutionary progress. 


Marketing Problems Complex 


The construction market will con- 
tinue to be a fairly complex one, as 
far as buying factors are concerned. 
So far as anyone can see, there is never 
likely to be all-important 
building-product 


Architects and engineers, general and 


any one 


class of buyers. 


special contractors, operative builders, 





VEWVE 





real estate developers, wholesale and 
retail dealers, manufacturers’ agents 
and owners will all have their places 
in well-rounded sales programs. As in 
prewar times, all these factors will 
have to be sold through selected ad- 
vertising media, catalogs, direct-mail 
promotion and personal sales contacts 
timed to the planning and develop- 
ment phases of particular projects; 
these established sales tools are them- 
selves being refined and improved to 
do a better job. 

The greater prosperity that is anti- 
cipated indicates a much broader mar- 
ket than in the 1930’s for 


Pp rewar 





comes 81, Billion AAT Dollars 


The Meat Packing Industry is one of 
America’s greatest. It has done a 
magnificent job of production in 
these war years with 25% billion 
tons of meat packed and processed in 
1944. And peace will bring no let- 
up. For packing plants will have to 
keep on turning out meat and meat 
products by the thousands of tons to 
feed America, her allies and the mil- 
lions in devastated countries. 


With a yearly buying income of more 
than 8'-billion dollars, with an AA] 
priority claim on critical materials, 
with an increasing need for equip- 
ment, services and supplies, the Meat 


Packing Industry is a huge, steady, 


responsive market. It’s a market you 
should be taking advantage of if you 
have anything that could be used by 
meat packers, sausage manufacturers 
or related plants. 


Tell about it in The 
Provisioner, their own official maga- 


‘em Vational 
zine. where they look each week for 
reliable market news and buying in- 
formation. Your The 
Provisioner will be read by purchas- 


message in 


ers, executives and key operating men 
in plants doing 97% of the total in- 
dustry volume. Write today for “A 
Market Study of the Meat Packing 
Industry” and full details. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 S. Dearborn Street 
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Chicago 5, Illinois 






Most Important Publication in Food Field Since 189] 
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quality 


activity. 


Coleman MM&M Sales Manacer 
& Moor Inc 


annour 


Manning, 
Bridgeport, Conn., 
appointment of Al- 
bert W. Coleman 
to the newly creat- 
ed position of sales 
manager. 

Mr. Coleman, 
who has been with 
Manning, Maxwell 


& Moore ‘for the 
past 23 years, will 
make his _head- 
quarters at the 
company s home 
ofice in Bridge- 
port. 

He has for many 
years served in 
Various sales Capac 
has acted as Pacific 


Maxwell 





structures and qualit 
terials, a much greater scope fo 
tects’ services, and restoration 
architectural profession generally to 
the outstanding position it en} 
the 1920’s and in all periods « 
perity and expansion of const 


has 


eset 
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Albert W. Colemar 


ities 
Coast 


headquarters in Los Angeles 


John Lupton Forms Own Agency 


John Mather Lupton until re 


vertising manager oO 
ness Papers, New 
The J 
advertising 
Lexington 

Mr. Lupton 


agency, 
Avenue, 
has 


loids Corporation, Port Huron, Mich.. a 
relations, and 


director of public 
advertising manager 


Inc., Passaic, N. ] 


f the 


York, 


has 


John Mather Lupton Company, 


with offic 
New York 
A } 


served 


ol Robins ( 


Roscoe Smith Heads New 


Department 


Ry sscoe H 
of applied 


Electric & Engi- 
neering Company, 
Cleveland, heads 


the company's new- 


ly established sales 
promotion depart- 
ment 

Mr Smith, as- 
sisted by Kenneth 
F. Ertell, who has 
been named as’ 
sistant advertising 
manager, will as- 


sume the duties of 
C. V. Putman, ad- 
vertising manager, 
who will continue 
in his executive 
the company 


Caf 


Smith 
engineering tor 


. heretotore 





Roscoe H 


pacity as & 


Scholes Joins Horton-Noyes 


Richard Scholes, 


| 
previously 


Dallas Reach Company, and pr 


connection, with 
joined the 


Noyes Company, 


vertising agency 


McCoy, Jones Appoints Age: 


Cowan 
copy-contest 


Providence, 


& D 
staff 


McCoy, Jones & Co., Inc., 
Weiss and Geller, Chicago and 


to handle 


agency, 


magazine an 


paper schedules introducing exy 


plastic material. 


and Sil 
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Are You Prepared to Meet_@ 
the Postwar Challenge 
of the * : 


pit P 


» 

= Business is booming in the oil 
producing industry. Operating at a 4 
fast pace now, this essential industry 
is making heavy purchases of new 
and replacement equipment. Post- 
war prospects are even greater in 
this lucrative market, for the fore- 
sighted manufacturer who estab- 
lishes a firm foothold in the oil pro- 
ducing industry today 

Go after this business NOW ... 
and get set for even greater business 
when Peace is won. Plan today for 
a maximum schedule to profit from 
the exclusive advantages of adver- 
tising in The Oil Weekly .. . the one 
paper specialized to the drilling- 
producing-pipeline industry. Ask any 
representative of The Oil Weekly for 
the ABC facts on its exceptional and 
comprehensive coverage of the men 
to be sold in the oil producing in- 
dustry. 
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IN THE OIL WEEKLY 


Specialized Editorial Service—The one paper special- 
ized to the oil producing industry, The Oil Weekly is 
written for men directly engaged in the specialized 
drilling, producing and pipeline industry 





Specialized Reader Interest — Providing an editorial 
service specialized to their particular needs, The Oil 
Weekly has an exceptionally high subscriber reader- 
ship Gmong men of authority in the oil producing in- 
dustry. 


LIN@ 





Specialized Advertising Interest—Reader interest for 
your advertising in The Oil Weekly is assured, because 
both the advertising content and the editorial content 
of The Oil Weekly are specialized to the oil producing 
industry 


CO 





The OIL WEEKLY 


A GULF Specialized PUBLICATION 


Lower Cost per 1000 Readers—Because its circulation 
is concentrated to men directly engaged in the special- 
ized oil producing industry, The Oil Weekly delivers 
PA. 3301 Buffalo Drive @ ¥ your advertising at a lower cost per 1000 producing 


oh hk oe ee ee ee ee 


J=@ 


Y Houston 1, Texas subscribers. 





Greater Buying Power Coverage—Backed by a 
specialized editorial service, your advertising in 
The Oil Weekly covers the men of known buying 









Ce 






OFFICES IN 
New York and specifying authority in companies account- 
Cleveland ing for over 89% of all drilling, producing and 
Tulsa pipeline activity 
Chicago 






Los Angeles 





* In other words, your advertising dollar goes 
fa r_in The Oil Week! 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 51] 


Sales Training 


personal communication 
salesman and manager. 


between 


Write bulletins as 
have something to say to your men. 
Keep them informed on all pertinent 


often as you 





elicit only derision. 

It is understood, of course, that the 
bulletins referred to are those which 
purport to emanate from the sales 
manager himself. Hence they should, 
above all, be couched in the language 
of the trade and of the writer. When 
read aloud they should sound exactly 








SCREEN: 













































s the writer w > were r- 
news of concern to them as soon as ast rf ter ould ; he were utter ; 
. : ing > writte words. 
you have it confirmed or decided. ag oe _ t 
: ; Here are a few simple rules for ( 
Make Bulletins Specific achieving this happy result: SPEAKER 
. ° - . When installing rings on pistons it is advisable t e Z 
Make your bulletins conc rete, spe- (1) Get out in the field, testing a good ring tool to prevent distortion and breakage 
, . . . » aiten za . 2. . of the rings. Such a tool makes the job much easier 7 
cific, detailed, and amply supported the effect of your ideas on the to perform. This tecl can slee be used to remove | 
by facts and ex amples. Avoid the so- trade. rings from pistons re 
7 9 : Furthermore. always follow the installat | 
called inspirational bulletins which (2) Organize your thoughts on the structions recommended by the manufactur: : 
most cases these instructions for installing rin; 
be found on the face of the envelope in which the 
are contained 
} 


A sample page from the printed script used 
by the Sealed Power Corporation in con- 
junction with silent slide film presentations 
By such means the person making the pre- 
sentation can discuss the pictured subject 
along the lines best suited to the story 


— 


PLAN YOUR ADVERTISING EFFECTIVELY BY 
USING A PUBLICATION 
THAT IS EFFECTIVELY 
PLANNING AHEAD 


subject of each bulletin in log- 


PLUMBING ... 
22 Bee a: 


JOURNAL 


ical sequence. 

(3) Proportion the length of your 
bulletin to the importance of 

- the subject considered. 

(4) Avoid the temptation to make 
literature; use a purely con- 
versational style precisely such 


When planning your advertising select a pub- 


lication that effectively plans ahead editorially. 
| boi bicati , as you would use in face-to- 
et your choice be a publication that knows face situations. 


how to move swiftly yet soundly with the [ CONCLUSION ] 





rapid change of events—-one that is “wide 


Worthington Pump 
Advances Clark 


Thomas F. Clark, former 
of the Buffalo advertising and publicity 
extention of Worthington Pump and Ma 
chinery Corporation, Harrison, N. J., has 
been made assistant advertising manager 
of engineered products divisions, with 
headquarters in Newark 

He replaces Robert P. March, now 


assistant advertising manager at large 


awake” on market trends through timely sur- 





veys on. the personnel of the trade, new SUpervisol 


products, expanded services, etc.—-one that 
intimately knows its readers through personal contact. their reactions and 
what they are talking about and planning—one that continuously seeks to 


strengthen circulation by cutting out “dead wood” and adding readers with 





Design Firm Organized 

W. C. Nichols and Joseph Pal: 
both of whom were formerly associated as 
Nichols and Palma, industrial design as 
sociates, have formed Product Designers 
an industrial design and engineering serv 


high purchasing power active in the trade. You need all this to obtain top 


advertising effectiveness. 


In the Plumbing and Heating field there is a publication with these qualifica- ice organization 

i : . . P While Product Designers is a ision 

tions—the New Plumbing and Heating Journal. Call a P. & H. J. representative of the Johnson Fare Box Company, it 
will operate independently of the parent 


now to show you the detailed facts as to why the New P. & H. J. shows a organization. Offices are located at 23 


N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





¢ * 


substantial yet sound advertising gain of 78.3%. 
Ampro Corporation Sold 
General Precision Equipment 
tion has acquired control of Amp 
poration of Chicago, manufact 
motion picture prejectors. The acquisitior 
was for cash, no new stock of ‘ nf 
Precision will be issued, and the sent 
management of Ampro will cont in 
charge of operations. 
With this latest acquisition, the motion 





*First 6 months of 1944 over first 6 months of 1943. 





PLUMBING AND HEATING JOURNAL 





EDWIN A. SCOTT 45 West 45th Street picture activities of General Precis vw = 





New York 19, N. Y. @ 
BRyant 9-4977 


include apparatus covering not o 
professional field, but also the ed 
industrial and amateur fields 


@ Publisher 
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Trick?... 


Here is a miniature reproduction of 
a Chem & Met Pictured Flowsheet. 
One is run each month in the maga- 
zine. Over the years we have accu- 
mulated a collection of these cover- 


_ing almost every process industry. 


You can add to this by clipping the 
current flowsheet each month. Pre- 
pared for chemical engineers, the 
flowsheets are only in skeleton form. 


They tell the chemical engineer at a 
glance the application of unit opera- 
tions which are common to so many 
plants. Engineers get ideas from 
plants processing other materials 
than their own. Engineers can spot 
equipment applications for you in de- 
tail. They can tell you, too, why cer- 
tain equipment is used. Finding out 





the application advantage is the stuff 


of which selling copy is made. Use 
the flowsheets as a guide. 
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Perting ond Sipping 
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about 
Chemiy al Stone; 


Fug Ware 
‘Uulpment 





OF Chr 
Uy sele Mic 
ud ted clays, » a STONEWs 


service CUrately 
need "oqwired, bred » s bon Pow aded and 


Whar ARE 
TS uses ee 





Whar ARE its 
CHARACTERISTICS? 


WHAT 15 ITS Cost 


WHAT fou sve co 
ee PROCURED? 7 Can Ta 


oy many: 





0. $. Tyson Inc. New York City 


HERE IS THE EQUIPMENT 
USED IN A CHEMICAL 
STONEWARE PLANT 


Chemical stoneware has a two- 
fold interest to the chemical en- 
gineer. It is made by chemical 
processing and, in turn, plays an 
important part in the making of 
other chemical products. 


The following equipment 
is used in these unit 
operations: 

Solids handling 
Liquid and Gas handling 
Disintegration 
Mixing 
Heating, Cooling 
Dry & wet separation 
Drying, firing 
Controlling 
General plant services: 
Lubrication 
Generation of steam 
& power 
Generation & use of 
electricity 
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Editorial » »» 








Marketing Efforts of 
Trade Associations 


Some recent inquiries among leading trade as- 
sociations have developed information which 
suggests that activities of these organizations in 
the marketing field, dealing with such subjects 
as product research, market research, advertising, 
etc., will be greatly expanded after the war. Spe- 
cific plans have been made by many groups rep- 
resenting important manufacturers selling to 
industry, and it will be only a short time before 
some of them will be put into effect. 


This situation closely parallels what happened 
after the first world war. Engineering and other 
technical developments coming out of the war 
effort created numerous new industry competi- 
tive situations. Manufacturers joined hands 
through their industry associations, and in some 
cases through new organizations set up for the 
purpose, to carry on advertising campaigns and 
to do the necessary research to support their 
efforts to maintain competitive positions against 
other industries which were encroaching on their 
established markets. And in the same way, 
groups representing new industrial factors en- 
gaged in cooperative marketing and advertising 
efforts to bring their story of progress to indus- 
try, and in some cases, the public. 

This war has seen even greater developments 
in technical lines, and has accelerated the re- 
search which is the basis of most industrial 
progress. Thus manufacturers have new and 
interesting stories to tell, both individually and 
as groups. The work of associations is especially 
helpful in establishing standards, in carrying on 
market research of a basic kind which avoids 
duplication of effort, and in advertising which 
is done on behalf of the whole industry rather 
than a single company. 

We believe that trade associations, some of 
which have been under attack in recent years by 
the Department of Justice for allegedly using 
their group machinery for purposes of control- 
ling prices and production, are entering an era 
when their value to industry and the country 
will be recognized even more emphatically than 
heretofore. 


They are in an ideal position, as the country 
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emerges gradually from the war period, to assist 
in carrying on the numerous types of joint re- 
search and promotional effort which will im- 
prove the opportunities of every company in 
their fields. This is a kind of industrial market- 
ing which will prove extremely profitable in the 
intensely competitive era which lies ahead. 


Basic English for 
Export Advertising? 


A news story in the September issue of INpus- 
TRIAL MARKETING called attention to an unusu- 
ally interesting development in the service of 
the Hercules Powder Company to its foreign 
customers. It is putting out catalogs, intended 
for distribution abroad, in Basic English, and 
believes that they will be found acceptable to a 
large part of its foreign trade. 


This raises the question of whether English, 
particularly when presented in the limited vo- 
cabulary of which basic is composed, may not 
have the possibility ultimately of becoming a 
universal commercial language. It is interesting 
to note that Time and some other general maga- 
zines which are now circulated abroad, especially 
in Latin America, have developed large circula- 
tions, even though no attempt has been made to 
translate English into the native tongues. We 
have been informed that Time’s foreign circu- 
lation is now more than 500,000, and while a 
large part of this is accounted for by our service- 
men and other Americans abroad, and by citi- 
zens of the British Commonwealth, it is certainly 
true also that the material is being read by many 
who have acquired a knowledge of the language 
as part of their educational and business training. 


Of course the foreign language editions of the 
export journals serve an indispensable function in 
reaching those who are not familiar with Eng- 
lish, and will continue to do so. But if Basic 
English provides an initial point of introduction 
for the language, and encourages many who have 
not hitherto studied it to become familiar with 
the 850-word vocabulary to which it is limited, 
we may find ourselves well on the road to the 
long-sought ideal of a universal language, @t 
least for commercial usages. 
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layout methods. A large percentage of this material is staff- 
written by men who have rich backgrounds of engineering 
education and field experience. The rest is contributed by 
specialists of outstanding reputation. The editorial samples 
reproduced in this advertisement are typical of hundreds we 
run each year. They help to indicate the breadth of interest 
~and the technical calibre — of our readers. 

Your advertising can be a big help to these men, too, if 
you will give it the chance. Tell how your product will 
function best, what its strong sales points are, how it can be 
installed at minimum labor cost, why it will last longer than 
your competitors’, what your field men are qualified to do to 
help solve knotty engineering problems. Pack your ads with 
real information, and you'll make a hit with our readers. 
You'll make sales, too. 


‘The Magazine of 
ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 


(fhe Motors | 





Dvnamie Braking of Squirrel 
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Our 17,000 subscribers include electrical con- 
tractors, industrial plant chief electricians, motor 
service shops, consulting engineers and electrical in- 
spectors. THEY FORM A BILLION-DOLLAR MARKET. 
We will gladly supply detailed market data. The 
electrical construction and maintenance industry 
forms a billion-dollar market for electrical and elec- 
tronic products. It is an industry whose volume of 
business will expand in the postwar era. May we 
send you further data? 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 35] 


Selection Insurance 


orthodox lines. The first inside page 
tells where Blackmer pumps are sold 
—gives names and addresses of district 
offices, and the standard Hydraulic 
Institute warranty. 


The index comes next, and the fol- 
lowing page lists the types of liquids 
and semi-solids usually handled by the 
pumps, plus a list of machines on 
which they are used as original equip- 
ment. This page was placed first upon 
the assumption that a prospect knows 


what he must pump. If it appears 
on this list he may reasonably expect 
to find a pump to fill his needs. 

In presenting the design and oper- 
ating features of the various pumps, 
the text was condensed and so illus- 
trated that all major features includ- 
ing a diagram of the operating cycle 
could appear on facing pages. Every 
effort was made to keep the text free 
from highly technical terms and to 
confine it to the essentials of an intel- 
ligent description. Descriptions were 
limited to basic design features, rather 
than to accessories and features which 
are furnished as a part of some par- 


“AUTOMOTIVE” IS 
A BIG WORD NOW 


World War I Gave It Wheels; 
World War Il Added Wings 


Striking development of 
World War II is the inflation 
of the word ‘automotive. | 
Now it covers wheels and 
and and biitz 


wings tanks 


attack. 

Striking example is the 
SAE Journal, which has con- 
verted to engineering war. It 
provides technical coverage 
of war-engineering develop- 
ments in the fields of aircraft 
and motor vehicles and ord- 
nance and other war equip- 
ment of land and sea and air. 

Striking opportunity is of- 
fered advertisers to reach 
key engineers and executives 
active in all automotive tech- 
nical fields through one com- 
prehensive publication, the 
SAE Journal. 


% %e. 
“a = 
a > 
















SAE Journal 


published by 
Society of Automotive Engineers 


29 West 39th Street 










e New York, N. Y. 
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ticular type of pump and do no 
applw to all units in the line. 


Standard Lines First 


When presenting the standard line 
of power pumps, we followed « log. 
ical order beginning with pumps only 
and ending with complete units show- 
ing all regularly available power at- 
tachments. Similar procedures were 
followed with the line of hand pumps 
and to the lines of special 
units, such as truck pumps, sanitary 
pumps, direct-connected pumps and 
strainers. 


various 


It will be noted from the accom- 
panying illustration of a typical spread 
that the pumps are illustrated and 
described on the left-hand page while 
complete specifications appear on the 
This method of presen- 
makes it possible readily to 
determine the capacity, pressure, speed, 
required mounting space, type of con 
nection, pipe, size weight and available 
construction for each unit. By refer- 
ring to the horsepower tables given in 
the catalog’s last section, the motor 
size can be determined and a complete 
pumping unit can be specified. 


facing page. 
tation 


With the single exception of marine 
pumps on which there are no stand- 
ard specifications, every standard line 
of Blackmer pumps, both power 
and hand-operated, is presented com- 
plete with specifications. 


Welcome Reception 


It is perhaps too early to judge 
the effectiveness of the catalog as 4 
selling tool for distributor’s salesmen 
and an aid to plant men in specifying 
correct pumping equipment, but first 
impressions were favorable—actually 
enthusiastic. Many complimentary let- 
ters were received from jobbers and 
the larger plants which have received 
the book. The company’s sales force 
also gave it its enthuisastic approval. 


Bertram Rejoins Automatic 


Edwin L. Bertram returns to the Auto 
matic Transportation Company, division 
of Yale and Towne Mfg. Company, Chi 
cago, after nearly two years active duty 
in the U. S. Army Ordnance Department 
as a Captain 

He will assume his prewar position 4 
director of the company’s entire advertis 
ing, merchandising, sales promot! and 
public relations program on elect: 
pelled industrial trucks. 


Staud Assumes New Duties 


Rudolf W. Staud, who has b in 
charge of advertising and sales pr tion 
at the Benjamin Electric Mfg. Company, 
Des Plaines, Ill., since 1927, has deem 
named director of public relations. He 
will retain his former duties as sales pro 


contir to 
of the sales 
editor his 
Review and 


motion manager, and will 
assist -in the administration 
organization. He is also 
company's, “The Lighting 
Digest.” 
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AUTOMOTIVE 
SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE 
JOURNAL, with 19,500 circula- 
tion, blankets the Southern and 
Southwestern automotive trade: 
distributors, jobbers, dealers, 
garages, large service stations, 
fleets, Army automotive depots. 














POWER and INDUSTRIAL 


SOUTHERN POWER AND INDUSTRY 
offers complete—and the only complete— 
COverswe of the nation’s fastest growing 
Powe: and industrial area. Total circulation 
15,000over twice the paid Southern cir- 
culation of any national book in the field. 


S (W.R.C. SMITH PUBLISHING CO. 


GRANT BUILDING ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
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@ IT SEEMS that the task of plan- 
ning for the postwar period in indus- 
try has been the job of committees 
of top management or single individ- 


Thus 


the postwar planning of the Lincoln 


uals appointed by management. 


Electric Company, Cleveland, makers 


of welding equipment, is both un- 


usual and unique. 


About a year ago, according to an 


YOUR EMPLOYES . 


A Source for Postwar Ideas 


announcement made recently, the 
management at Lincoln decided that 
the employes should be given an op- 
portunity to make suggestions about 
the postwar plans of the company. 
To stimulate interest, the idea was 
given the status of a contest with 
prizes for the best suggestions. 
At the close of the contest on July 


1 of this year it was found that 161 







































Do vou have a sales 


are you looking for a 


quickly. 


Our large fully equipped 
available 


posal. 


no obligation on your part. 





205 W. Jackson Blvd. 








“MADE -TO-ORDER” PICTURES 
... That Really Tell Your Story! 


message or progress story to relate 
simplified method of 
your personnel to do a better job? 


| the making of films that tell a retentive story, easily and 


sound 
or crews and eauinment are placed at your dis- 


Talent, too, if desired. Let us know your problem. 


our experienced staff offers time-proved advice, with 


Be Sure — Ask for the Best 


FILMCRAFT PRODUCTIONS 


Division of 


SOUNDIES DISTRIBUTING CORP. 


2830 Decatur Ave., Bronx, N. Y.—FOrdham 7-9300 


teaching 
We are specialists in 


New York is 


studio in 


OF AMERICA, INC. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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suggestions had been made. F: om 
these a committee of executives se- 
lected the 15 that were to be given 
rewards. 

The prizes, which were in cash, in- 
cluded several of $100 
grand prize of $1,000. 


each and a 


Most interesting to the company 


were the suggestions which raneed 


The New 
POST WAR PLANNING 
Competition 


ros | 


LINCOLN | 
EMPLOYEES 








Complete details of contest plans were in- 
cluded in this folder given all employes 


from changes in product appearance, 
methods of manufacture and new types 
of shipping containers, to the need 
for sales engineer specialists to make 
engineering studies of industry appli- 
cations for Lincoln welding equipment. 

To give each person making a sug- 
gestion the opportunity to remain 
anonymous, each entry was assigned 
a number by the employment man- 
ager who acted as the clearing house. 
Complete details of the plan were in- 
cluded in «the four-page folder - dis- 
tributed to all employes at the start 
of the contest. 

In commenting on the results, J. F. 
president, remarked, “A 
number of them have great possibil- 
ties .. . how great we can’t yet tell.” 


Lincoln, 


Export Veteran Joins Grant Agency 


Jack Handley, export advertisins 
ager for two years at Borden Cor 
and previous to that advertising and 
motion manager of Muller and P 
(Asia), Ltd., has joined the staff of ( 
Advertising Inc., New York, 


count executive on International G: 


Electric 
DeVinney to Minnesota Mining 
R. M. DeVinney, connected for |? 


years with the Webb Publishing C 
pany, has joined the industrial advertis 
ing department of Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Company. 

Both companies are located in St. | 
Minn. 
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COAL OFFERS AN IMMEDIATE SALES MARKET. 
HAVE YOU GIVEN IT SERIOUS CONSIDERATION? 


While coal today offers an excellent market for nearly Mines have ready money for equipment. Replace- 
all products, its postwar plans are amazing. There is no ments, due to strained war efforts, are imperative. Coal 
Official Washington recognizes its competitive situation, which can only be 
made favorable through greatly increased mechaniza- 
tion. Many operators believe as much mechanical 
equipment will be installed during the next decade as 
ual increase as general industry reconverts to possible has occurred to date—a program entailing millions of 
550-600 million tons (the war level). dollars. 


apparent reconversion problem. 
predicts a minimum bituminous tonnage of 450 million 
1940 level) tons during next two years—predicts grad- 


UPON INQUIRY, WE WILL BE GLAD TO FURNISH 
TATISTICS AND MARKETING DATA COVERING YOUR 
ODUCTS. THE COAL MARKET IS WELL WORTH 
YOUR INVESTIGATION. 





MECHANIZATION INC. 


Publishers of: 
MECHANIZATION—The Magazine of Modern Coal. 
MECHANNUAL—The Book of Mechanization Progress. 


406 MUNSEY BUILDING WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
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HERE’S an IDEA for Saving 
Time and Money on Graphs 


@“COPY’S ready on that report, 
Tom. Have you got the graphs drawn 
up yet? You'll have to get them over 
to the engraver’s this afternoon, so 
the printer can get the job on the 
press Monday.” 

"No, George, | haven't. The draft 
ing room is too busy to let a man take 
time out for the graphs, and no one 
around here is clever with 
drawing instruments to do a neat job, 
even if we had them. I’ve been trying 
to locate an outside artist to do them, 


” 


‘ nough 


but so far no luc hk 


How often is that happening all 


over the country in times like these? 


Sales reports, publishers’ cir- 


em-units of various gray borders, and 
black and outline circles, all come in 
a variety of sizes that permit quick 
selection of comparative weights. And 
the areas of these sizes are convenient 
to calculate for comparisons, by divid- 
ing the diameter of one by that of 
the other and squaring the quotient. 
For instance, a five-pica circle has 25 
times the area of a 12-point (1-pica) 
square has 16 times 
(1'4-inch) 


circle; one-inch 
the area of an 18-point 


square. 
Charts Can Be Simple or Elaborate 


Solid and open squares with and 


By A. RAYMOND HOPPER 
G. M. Basford Company, New York 


without figures from 0 to 9 can be 
used to show numerical comparisons 
between competitive companies, sales- 
men, departments, or products. Or 
black, gray squares can 
be combined elaborate 
such as is shown at the upper-left 
corner of the accompanying illustra 


white, and 


into Charts, 


tion. 
Use Bullets Freely 


Bullets can be 
with each bullet 


piled in heaps, 


given an arbitrary 
value, such as 1,000 units, or an 
equivalent number of “bigger-and- 
blacker” bullets can be compared with 
smaller or outline bullets to show this 





culation comparisons, depart- 
mental activities by 
graphical 


gceo- 


location, business 


can be made by your printer 


CHARTS AND GRAPHS 


neater, quicker, cheaper, from available materials 


year’s superiority over last 
year. 
Any printer can set up 


quickly and accurately all 


of the examples shown here 


a he ie Ss 7See8 with materials either at hand 
2 9@m8 90 
2 H H . Dee ae or easy to procure. Some of 
& 
=" 


records by years or other 
periods, 


tions, comparisons of produc- 


salesmen’s competi- 


Wer 


tion, sales, purchases, etc. Bar — ‘ Gorge Td) probably could be 


them 
a aon 5 67 
graphs, location graphs, com- om - - ae ee wen the linotype or 


handled on 
machine, but the 


parative masses and volumes monotype 


required 


pust lines and squares sma | | quantities 
ind circles . . . but they make handset foundry units 
have to be drawn with T- the most logical, and_ inci- 


dentally, the most easily ob- 
tainable. Although pie-charts 
present some problems even 
they can be made up with 


square and triangle and rul- 


ing pen and India ink, and 
then engravings made. A slow 
job that printer 


can do quickly and cheaply 








"most any 





type elements, if you can 
confine your comparisons 0 


V4, ¥2, and full “pies.” 


Revision Easy With 
Type Units 








with materials he has on 


hand. 


Rules, Bars, Bullets 
Make Graphs 


For instance, rules come in 





And another thing, # 
the graph is one that maj 
be used repeatedly with 
minor changes to bring " 
up to date, type units permit 
additions with 


various thicknesses, and are 


shaded as well as solid. Open 


bars of any thickness can be 


000 


made up of parallel rules 


with leads between. Figures 


ind captions can be set at revision or 














the same time in type that OO far less trouble and & 
is more readable than _ the ae pense than is involved 
lettering ll : ~ hand-draw =h W here 
g usually appearing on @e. eee @ hand-drawn charts. 

hand-drawn graphs. In fact, drawings are used it is often 
the same type, if you like, as times necessary to make # 
is used for the accompanying Courtesy: American Type Founders complete new drawing * 
te , P P e : w e , at 
text. This sample chart made from standard units illustrates the well as new engravi 


Black and open squares and versatility of type as applied to the creation of graph forms considerable expense. 
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To Sell i atin AMERICA 


ooo HITCHCOCK’S 
LATIN AMERICAN CATALOGS 








@ Distributed annually in Latin 
America. 

@ Two editions . . . Spanish and 
Portuguese. 

@ Contains complete buying in- 
formation. 

@ Authoritative source book of 
U. S. industrial, power, con- 
struction, road building and 
mining equipment and matc- 
rials. 

@ Endorsed by VU. S. and Latin 

\\ American officials and trade 
organizations. 


@ Advertisers in HITCHCOCK’S 
LATIN AMERICAN CATA- 
LOGS benefit from Hitchcock 
sales and promotional services. 





amen * 





Latin American purchasers of U. S. manufactured equip- 
ment and materials find in HITCHCOCK’S LATIN 
AMERICAN CATALOGS the buying data they need. 
me oo = oS : Cloth-bound, these comprehensive annual publications 
meneand E* pie . SE SA rence contain full information and specifications of the products 
: offered by U. S. manufacturers. Printed in two completc 
editions . . . Portuguese for Brazil and Spanish for the 
other countries in South and Central America including 
Mexico and the West Indies. 





Distribution of HITCHCOCK’S LATIN AMERICAN CATALOGS is 
controlled by our own direct representatives . . . and are furnished to 
every recognized manufacturer, distributor, mine, public utility, rail- 
road, Government buying authority, U. S. consular office, trade and 
technical school in Latin America; also to every Latin American con- 
sular and buying office in the United States. Circulation of 10,500 
Spanish and 5,500 copies of Portuguese issues is guaranteed. 





cat eae 


> HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING CO. 


17, 
4747 $40 $O. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5 
Telephone HARRISON 6040 


width 


I 








© 2GCE in 1945 editions, to be distrib- 
uted in March 1945, now being re- 


erved. Send for full information now. 







a 


am Other Hitchcock Publications 
WOOD WORKING DIGEST °* RESALE * MACHINE TOOL BLUE BOOK 


aie tele) 


Hil} 








HITCHCOCK 
PUBLISHING CO 


i 


i 
| 
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“IDEA 
MERCHANTS” 








“W hether we call them 
‘Trade Papers,’ the ‘ Busi- 
ness Press,’ or the ‘Special- 
ized Press,’ the fact is that 
our entire business structure 
depends in large measure 
upon the exchange of ideas 
which they supply. 


“You lived through the 
conversion of industry to 
war. Have you ever thought 
how much the Idea Mer- 
chants contributed to that 
amazing industrial miracle?” 


So states John E. Wiley, 
Chairman of the _ Board, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Inc., in an article in the June 
issue of Advertising & Sell- 
ing. He classifies the busi- 
ness press as: 


“Constantly current text books 
for continuing adult education. 


Mr. Wiley believes: 

“Business men are agreed 
that if we are to avoid a post- 
war depression, we'll have to be 
ready with plans and products 
that will produce employment 
for the men now in the armed 
forces—and for the men and 
women now turning out war ma- 
terials. 

















“Any way you look at it, that’s 
a job for the Idea Merchants. 
Ideas will be needed for new 
machines to produce the tools 
to make the new products, and 
ideas will be needed for new and 
quicker methods of fabrication— 
new ways to reduce the cost of 
distribution.” 


We of D and W thank you, 
Mr. Wiley, for your keen 
understanding of 


“The vital role of the busi 
ness press in American indus 
trial history.” 

for D and W, too, has had 
its evolution from _ horse 

drawn vehicles to airplanes 
in their important roles in 
the shipping, handling, ware- 

housing and distribution of 
raw materials and finished 

products. 


A Chilton 


© 


Publication 


100 East 42nd St.; New York 17, N. Y. 
—E~=L_|=|_>=|~=|>|~ECESI~E=E»»™»>EmO»E»EoEeL= IEm»+E eS 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 37] 


Editorial Competition 


was made to Steel, Earl L. Shaner, 
editor-in-chief, for maintained typo- 
graphical excellence. 


Entries Receiving Honorable Mention 


Fully recognizing that many other 
entries were good enough to receive 
awards but because it was not pos- 
sible to give them to more than a 
few, the judges asked that special 
mention be made of those entries they 
felt worthy of special consideration. 

Classification 1, for the best series 
of articles or editorials: 
Purchasing—The Basic Principles of Pur- 

chasing 
Institutions 

Food 
Domestic Engineering Reconversion 

Fuel Conservation Campaign 
American Painter and Decorator—An 

Editorial Campaign for a Color Styling 

Institute 
Canadian Printer and 

Rationing in Canada 
Aviation—Design Analysis Series 
Factory Management and Maintenance 

Jobs After the War 
Steel—An Engineering Approach to the 

Selection, Evaluation and Specification 

of Metals 
Architectural Record 

ration Series 
D & W—A Modern Manual of Materials 

Handling Equipment 
Record Retailing A Series on 

Service” 
Metals and Alloys 
Architectural Forum 


The Soy Bean—A New Basic 


Publisher—Paper 


Editorial Collabo- 


“Self ° 


Engineering File Facts 
Horse Sense Plan- 


ning 
Architectural Forum—Planning the Post- 
war House 


Architectural Forum—-Planning with You 

Canadian Machinery and Manufacturing 
News—War Production Articles 

Canadian Aviation—Outlining the Need 
for a Government Air Transport 
Policy 

Heating Piping and Air Conditioning 
Fuel Conservation 

The Metals Revieu 
Metals Literature 

The School Executive 
cational Planning 


Review of Current 


Portfolio on Edu- 


Modern Packaging—Marking Overseas 
Shipments 

Electrical Engineering—Ultra-Short Mag- 
netic Waves 


Marine News—Welding of Ships 
Classification 2, for the best single 

editorial or article: 

Practical Builder—The Practical Miracle 


Home for Postwar America 
Machinery—Negative-Rake Milling 
The Explosives Engineer—Vibrations from 
Blasting 
Automotive and Aviation Industries 
Contract Termination in the Automo- 
tive Industry 
Financial Plight of America’s Aircraft 
Industry 
Mill and Factory 
Liauor Store © Dispenser—The 
Came Second 
Architectural Record—Railroad Stations a 
Neglected Opportunity 
Modern Packaging—Petroleum Waxes 
Metals and Alloys—Selecting Production 
Methods for Small Parts 


Self-Analysis Charts 
War 
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Bus Transportation—Maintenance Whole- 
sale 

Industry and Power—The 
Liquid and Gas Fuels 


Future of 


Industry and Power—lIncreased Speed 
Creates Unique Mechanical Power 
Problem 


S. A. E. Journal—The Effect of War 


Time Fuel Developments on Postwar 
Automobiles 
Construction Methods—Army Construc 


tion in the Middle East 
Aviation—A Unified Industry Writes Its 
Magna-Charta 
Classification 3, for the best single 
issue: 
The Architectural Forum 
borhoods for 194x 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 


“4 


Planned Neigh 


Chemical Engineerings Wartime 
Achievement 
The Kansas Citian—Midwest Airports 


Planning Conference 


American Builder and Building Age— 
From War to Peace With Private 
Building 


Pencil Points—School Design 


Steel—Industry at War Prepares for Peace 
Modern Packaging—Planning for Recon- 
version 


Classification 4, for the best illus- 
trative treatment: 


Aviation—Three-dimensional Sketches of 
Design Detail 

Construction Methods 
ment of Editorial 

Automotive and Aviation Industries—En- 
gineering Editorial Material 

Mill and Factory—Machines Save Man- 
power 

Metals and Alloys—Illustrative Treatment 
of Editorial 

Industrial Canada—Illustrative Treatment 
of Editorial 

The Oil Weekly—The Big Inch Pipe Line 
Classification §, for the best pub- 

lished research: 

Machine Design—Materials Work. Sheets 

The Explosives Engineer—Block and 
Forced Caving, Mining Practice 

Architectural Record—Construction Po’ 
tentials 

Iron and Steel Engineer—The Modern 
Arc Furnace 
Classification 6, for improvement 

in appearance: 


Illustrative Treat- 


Radio Showmanship 

Amercian Druggist 

Western Business & Industry (Canada) 
Rhode Island Medical Journal 

The Foundry 


Because of the great interest in this 
competition all publications making 
entries are listed below. 

a * * 


LIST OF ENTRANTS 


Seventh Annual Editorial Awards 
Competition 

Accident & Health Review 
Aero Digest 
Air Transport 
American Artisan 
American Builder and Building Ag: 
American Druggist 
American Lumberman 
American Painter & Decorator 
American Printer, The 
Apparel Manufacturer Magazine 
Architectural Forum, The 
Architectural Record 
Automotive and Aviation Industrie 
Aviation 
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matter 
of 











electronics 


The more you look into the fascinating industry of elec- 


tronics the more you'll realize that it’s mostly “gray 

2» —— : . | 
matter."” Most of what counts most is located in the heads 
of engineers. That’s why we refer to electronics as a 


science rather than a “business.” 


l'rue, electronics is, in a money sense, big business—right 
ow it’s a four billion dollar business, equal to the pre- 
war peak year of the automotive and textile industries— 
nd it will remain a big business, for new developments 

1 applications for industries are continually coming up. 


Yet engineers developed electronics. Engineers run it. 
Engineers are the men to talk to in selling your product. 
\s the pages of ELECTRONICS show, there's surpris- 
gly little “commercial” flavor in this magazine. Instead, 
u'll find page after page of charts like the one at the 





| 
ht. Also circuit diagrams, mathematical calculations, ee {ee 


d other important technical data. 
We urge our advertisers to “key” their messages accordingly. 
a Forget attention compellers, tricky layout and high-pressure sales 
talk. The key to our engineer readers is facts and more facts. Just 

“ghost-write”’ your engineering department's technical story. Advet 

tising of this type will be productive. We doubt if any other magazine 


has a more astonishing “result story” than ELECTRONICS. 


electronics 


DESIGN...PRODUCTION...USE 
ABC Established 1930 ABP 





cGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION + 339 WEST 42nd ST. + N.Y. 18, 
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Diesel Is 


Your Affair 


Because the Diesel engine 
will serve the greatest num- 
ber of people in the most 
diversified way it is the af- 
fair of men who buy adver- 


tising. 
When advertising is in 
any way related to the 


Diesel, the plants and equip- 
ment powered by Diesels 
and the accessories and aux- 
iliaries required when Dies- 
els are installed, then our 
media is your best buy. 

We publish the world’s 
finest Diesel magazines. Our 
publications are the only 


A.B.C. members in the 
Diesel field. We are the 
world’s largest publishers 


of Diesel books and periodi- 
cals. 

Our monthly magazine. 
DIESEL POWER & DIESEL 
TRANSPORTATION _ pro- 
vides complete coverage of 
Diesel fields on land. MO- 
TORSHIP, the associate 
monthly magazine, gives 
complete marine coverage 
and is America’s only ma- 
rine Diesel publication. 

Two of our books carry 
advertising. They are the 
“Diesel Engineering Hand- 
book” and the “Marine 
Diesel Handbook”. They 
enjoy the reputation of be- 
ing the best in their respect- 
ive fields, 

For total, or divided, cov- 
erage in book or periodical 
advertising to the Diesel 
market, or for all of these 
in combination, we offer 
the best at the most reason- 
able rates. 


DIESEL 
PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


192 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 




















Aviation Maintenance 
Bakers Digest, The 
Baker's Helper 
Better Enameling 
Bookbinding and Book Production 
Brewers Digest, The 

Brick and Clay Record 

Bus and Truck Transport 

Bus Transportation 

Butchers Advocate and Dressed Poultry 
Automotive Trade 

Aviation 


Machinery 


( anadian 

Canadian 

Canadian 

News 

Canadian Printer and Publisher 

Canadian Refrigeration Journal 

Canadian Shipping and Marine Engineer 
ing News 

*hemical and Metallurgical 

‘I 


Industries 


and Manufacturing 


Engineering 
emical 
oal Age 
Coal Heat 
Coal Mining 


( 
( 
( 


Commercial News 
Construction Methods 
D&W 

Dental Laboratory Review 


Diesel Progress 

Domestic Engineering 

Down Beat 

Draftsman, The 

Electric Light & Power 
Electrical Engineering 

Electrical West 

Electronic Industries 
Engineering and Mining Journal 
Engineering News Record 
Explosives Engineer, The 
Factory Management ind Maintenance 
Film Daily, The 

Food Pac ker The 

Foundry, The 

Glass Packer, The 

Hawaii Medical Jcurnal 
Heating and Ventilating 
Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning 
Hide and Leather and Shoes 
Industrial Aviation 

Industrial Canada 

Industrial Equipment News 
Industrial Finishing 


Industry and Power 

Inland Printer, The 

Institutions 

Interiors 

Iron Age, The 

Iron & Steel Engineer 
Kansas Citian. The 


Liquor Store & Dispenser 
Log, The 

Machine Desig: 
Machinery 

Marine Engineering & 


Marine News 


Shipping Review 


Marine Progress Weekly News Report 
Men's Wear 
Metals and Alloys 


Metals Review, The 
Mill & Factory 
Mining and Metallurgy 


Modern Lithography 

Modern Packaging 

Modern Plastics 

Modern Power and Engineering 
Musician, The 

New Jersey Merchant Restaurateur 
New York State Pharmacist, The 


Plastering Industries 
Occupational Hazards Magazine 
Oil and Gas Journal, The 

On! W eekly, The 

Paper Mill News 

Pencil Points 

Petroleo Interamericano 
Petroleum World 

Plumbing and Heating Journal 
Power 
Power Plant 


Northwest 


Engineering 
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Practical Builder 

Product Engineering 

Purchasing 

Quill & Quire 

Radio Showmanship Magazine 

Record Retailing 

Refrigerating Engineering 

Rhode Island Medical Journal ‘ 

Rock Products 

SAE Journal 

School Executive, The 

School Shop 

Sewage Works Engineering 

Shipping Management 

Southern Power & Industry 

Southern Pulp and Paper Jour: 

Steel 3 

Sugar be 

Timberman, The 

Travel Items th 

United Roofer ob 

Venetian Blind News he 

Veterinary Medicine 

Welding Engineer, The 

Western Brewing and Distributing pe 

Western Business & Industry (Canada) CO 

Western Flying | 

Western Metals = 

World Petroleum Hi 

mz 

Robinson Heads Sylvania's lo 

Latin American Sales r 
Frederic J. Robinson has bee: 

Latin American sales manager ™ 

Sylvania Electric wi 

Products Company. km 

Before coming to wh 

Sylvania in 1942, wil 

Mr. Robinson was 

export sales man: he 

ager in Latin 

America for the wh 

Gillette Safety Raz- 

or Company, pre- hor 

vious to that he wh 

was an electrical pro 

contractor dealer, te 

and at one time sig 

conducted his own to 

arm of personnel Frederic J. Robinson #. 

experts in Boston kne 

Henthorne Joins Buchen aos 
C. F. Henthorne, formerly a Put 

executive for Henri, Hurst and McDonald 

has joined The Buchen Company, CI | 

cago advertising agency as account ei iat 

ecutive aan 
Previous to his connection with Henr 7 

Hurst and McDonald, Mr. Henthorr exp 

served as advertising manager for t 

Standard Oil Company of Nebrask I 

as account executive or Griswold-Eshl Cop 

man Company, Cleveland agency ing 

Mayes Joins Monk | Mos 
Leslie I. Mayes, during the past yea! i 

manager of the Kansas City, Mo ranc qua: 

of Beaumont and Hohman, I: has B tho 

joined the executive staff of Howard H § tati: 

Monk & Associates, Rockford, I! ; ra 
Prior to his appointment as Bx _— 

ind Hohman branch manager, Ma brea 

served as account executive Bet ul he 

he had been associated with Unit \ B car 

Lines, as an assistant to the director 

advertising and publicity ier 

otn 

Richards Named H 

Advertising Manager able 
Carl E. Richards, formerly ad 

manager, Vestal Chemical Lab ie lf 

St. Louis, is a new appointee to t perh 

of advertising manager of the eB typi. 

Corporation, Chicago, specialists hese 


plant sanitation 
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@ A WORTHY contemporary has 


| been expatiating from time to time in 


the administration of his columnar 
obligations, upon the merits of what 


| he calls The Hat Trick. 


The Hat Trick, be it known, is a 
guaranteed to make 
copywriters write better copy. It 
consists of the copywriter putting on 
His Hat and going out after infor- 


performance 


mation. 

The principle that a copywriter will 
do well to spend a good part of his 
duty hours away from his desk is a 
sound one, and we shall not quarrel 
with it. The more a_ copywriter 
knows first-hand, about both what and 
whom he’s selling, the better use he 
will make of the investment for which 
he has been made responsible. 

He who knows, authoritatively, 
what kind of people his prospects are, 
how they buy and why they don’t, 
what they think, how they use the 
product, what competition is doing, 
ete., is just that much better equipped 
to write powerful sales messages. We 
recommend it; we urge it; yet we 
know that The Hat Trick is not often 
performed. 


Put On Your Hat and Go Look 


It is, in 


consumer advertising; 

hardly ever in industrial advertising. 

The two reasons for this are, (1) 
expense; (2) qualifications. 


It’s vy for the writer of consumer 





copy to put on His Hat and go look- 
ing for information. His market, al- 
} Most 1ys, is right next door. His 
own office, his own home, his own ac- 
Squaintances, are market samples 
though possibly not always represen- 
tative. He, himself, is often an au- 
thentic market sample for he eats the 
bread writes about, drinks the beer 
he about, buys insurance and 
p Cars shirts. Often enough he 
can f : If it sells me, it will sell 
other 

Hi n wife is also a fairly reli- 
able of information and opinion. 

lf wise enough to figure that 
perha own environment is not 
ty pic can descend into a bargain 
basen it in a park, or even, at 
INDU 


The Hat Trick . . . and what to Do Instead 
... Comments on Headlines .. . Ideas 


of the Past Month 


the cost of a nickel or dime, ride the 
subway—to see how the rest of the 
world lives. 

If he writes, as he usually does, in 
a metropolitan center, he can, at small 
expense of time and money, watch 
his product being bought and sold and 
very likely being used. He can ask 
questions and get answers he can un- 
derstand. He goes back to his desk 
pretty well equipped with knowledge 
of what he’s up against and how he 
can solve his problem. 

If his boss thinks that such unscien- 
tific sampling is inadequate, perhaps 
hell be given a ticket to a distant 
town where he’ll hobnob with a dif- 
ferent type of market. Reactions 
from a variety of markets will be 
analyzed to determine the common 
denominators. But the point is, he'll 
travel in comfort and stay at the best 
hotels. After all, a page in the Post 
runs to $8,500. 


Industrial Copywriters 
Wear Hats Infrequently 


different with the industrial 
First, his boss seldom can 
wishes to afford, the cost 


If his boss 


It’s 
advertiser. 
afford, or 
of elaborate market study. 


* “Takes the facts—makes them in- 
teresting” 


is the agency head, the commissions 
and fees aren’t great enough to stand 
the bill. If his boss is the industrial 
advertiser, chances are he’s never been 
sold on the benefits to be gained by 
personal interviews. 

But suppose money were no object; 
would our hero be any better off? 

Possibly not. Whereas it’s 
enough to ride the subways apd im- 
agine what’s going on in the mind of 
fellow-riders, it’s something else again 
to barge into a busy factory with a 
notebook and ask for Mr. Big. How 
often would the reception desk make 
him welcome? 

Besides, how many industrial ad- 
vertisers are qualified to discuss prod- 
uct and uses with purchasing agents, 
engineers, designers, shop superinten- 
dents? Very few could know enough 
about their products to ask intelli- 
gent questions or understand the an- 
swers. The motives which govern con- 
sumer buying—hunger, love, swank, 
security, etc.—can be easily appreci- 
ated; but it takes an expert to find 
out what controls opinions regarding 
motors, electronic equipment, chem- 
icals and what not. Most of us 
would be pretty sorry representatives 


easy 


* “Must have used the Hat Trick for 
this” 
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of the firm in whose behalf we were 


making the visit. 

True, one copywriter working for 
one industrial firm could train himself 
fairly well to make studies in his own 
held. But what about the agency 
copywriter? He can’t be an expert 
in all industries; and, first off, anyway, 
he has to be an expert in advertising. 


Specialists Can Dig Up Ideas 


One of your correspondents was in- 
vited recently to undertake a market 
survey covering quite a hunk of the 
USA. 


and unfamiliar market. 


The client was entering a new 
Your cor- 
respondent, supposed to dig out the 
facts to serve as basis for sales promo- 
tion, demurred. He was no more 
fitted to go on such an expedition 
than he was to work in the client’s 
chemical laboratory. 

Some passage of words followed, 
during which it was hinted that your 
correspondent just didn’t care for the 
idea of beating about the hinterlands, 
but the client finally became con- 
vinced that the proper party for such 
a safari would be a certain firm of 
engineers field. 
More than just copy facts, they could 


specializing in the 


help to determine policies regarding 


product development, for example, 
that your correspondent could have 
no part of. 

But this is an unusual case where 
the client is willing to underwrite 
the cost of obtaining information 
which will help to fill up space cost- 
ing only a couple of hundred dollars 
a page. Until more industrial adver- 


tisers have become convinced that 


facts from the field are vital and are 


what's wrong 





* “I.see-the-cat school 


with that ?”’ 





willing to pay enough for the facts 
so that more agencies handling indus- 
trial accounts can afford to maintain 
research staffs that really do research, 
what can the copywriter do other 
than crib from the printed literature 
and proofs of previous ads? 


Call On Clients for Ideas 

Well, for one thing he can accom- 
pany the account executive (if he 
also isn’t same) on calls upon the 
client. Some clients are willing to 
take down their hair, and if the copy- 
writer is willing to ask questions (he 
doesn’t have to pretend he’s a know- 
it-all), some good may come of it. 

And surely his agency can afford 
to have him spend time visiting the 
editors. Space peddlers usually have 
a small amount of information regard- 
ing the markets they represent, but 
the editors are the ideal source. If 
they don’t get around much, go to see 
them. Once a year to New York 
won’t make the average account un- 
profitable. 

The publications themselves provide 
a wealth of information. Both the 
ads and the editorial are mus? reading. 
(Yet how copy writers—raise 
your hands—are afraid their boss 
sore if they are discovered 


many 


will get 
with feet upon desk, reading, instead 
of dishing out more copy?) 

Some of the governmental bureaus 
turn out some pretty useful literature 
(the editors can tell you the good 
ones). Certain trade associations get 


out literature that will be educational. 


Client's Sales Force Can Help 
Among the client’s salesmen, you 
can find one or two who can be de- 


* “Neat—information in outline 


Possibilities . 


| RYORORYCYCLOMERTE 
#YDROPTEO TION | 


ermenes seecers on 
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- Union Bay Stare 
— Che mun! Company 
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* “This analogy simplifies under. 
standing” ) 







pended upon for help. (Be war 
though, of the salesman who say 
“Now I don’t claim to know muc 
about advertising, but .. .”) It 
hard to get anything out of the sales 
men by mail, but you can make ar 
rangements to talk with them whe 
they come to town. And by al! mean 
see to it you’re invited to sales meet 
ings—that’s most important. 

















By and large, it’s logically the r 
sponsibility of the advertiser to pro} 
vide the facts—it’s your job to pro 
vide the ideas. Every advertiser should 
have a system—and an appropriation 
—to survey the market regularly... 
to get reports of applications, succes 
to get usabk 


x 











stories, testimonials . 
photographs. If the copywriter can 
carry on from there, turning the in- 
formation made available to him plu 
the information he is able to get fo: 
himself, into skillful advertisements, 
we think he’s earning his pay without 
too great reliance upon The Hat Trick 










For Example 

Whether any of the persons respons: 
ble for the following ads performet 
The Hat Trick in the course of thei 
rounds, deponent knoweth not; we? 
guess more likely not; they are goo 
ads though. 

Did the fellow who wrote this pat 
graph in a vu. s. STEEL ad know wha 
he was talking about? 

With the proper technique and 
perience the results of this test serve 
a criterion of (1) depth of hardening 
a function of carbon and alloy conte? 
(2) maximum “as quenched irdne 
obtainable—a function, largely, 
content (The depth of har gc 
be further translated into a 1 ire 
the size of section in which t 
mechanical properties of the 
ened and drawn microstructuré 
secured. ) 


We hardly think the fellow 
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NOTHER YEAR has seen a continuing im- 


provement in the effectiveness of busi- 


ness paper copy. . 


advertiser, agency, publisher and reader. We 
are proud of the part that The Associated 
Business Papers has played in this activity, 
and any time we can throw the spotlight on 


a job well done, we’re eager to do it. 


That’s why we’re glad to announce the Third 


Annual Business Paper Advertising Com- 


. with greater profit to 


the THIRD annual 


BUSINESS PAPER 


ADVERTISING COMPETITION 


petition. This year we believe we have fur- 
ther strengthened the method of classifying 
and judging entries. And we feel that while 
there may be awards for a relative few, there 
should be stimulation for all in participat- 


ing, and in reviewing the winners. 


Read the “Conditions” below, please. And 
don’t hesitate to call on us for any further 
information you may require on any aspect 


of this competition. 


to pro 

to pro- 

- shoul CONDITIONS OF THE COMPETITION 
op! 1atior 
a The Following Rules will govern Awards for the most effective use of Business Paper Advertising in 1944 

succes 

t usabh 1. The awards are to be given annu ers, Packaging, and Operating Supplies, agency's, or publisher’s letterhead, giv- 
ts . ally to the advertisers who, in the Addressed to Buyers. (Oils, greases, pa- ing: 


iter Cal 
the in 
him plu 
» get fo: 
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“ ithout 
it Trick 


¢ spons 
trorme. 
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opinion of the judges, make the most 
effective use of their advertising in busi- 
ness papers by means of adequately in 
formative copy, pertinent illustration 
and efficient use of the space. Cam- 
paigns may be submitted by advertisers, 
their advertising agencies, or by pub- 
lishers. Publishers’ own advertising is 
not eligible 

2. Entries to consist of only three ad- 
vertisements typical of the entire cam- 
paign, which have appeared in business 
papers during the 1944 calendar year, 
and included in the following broad 
classifications : INDUSTRIAL PA- 
PERS: INSTITUTIONAL PAPERS: 
MERCHANDISING PAPERS: PRO- 
FESSIONAL PAPERS. 

3. Every entry must be clearly defined 
as to the division in which the adver 
tiser desires to be judged: 

DIVISION 1: Advertising of Equip- 
ment and Supplies, Addressed to Buy 
ers (Machinery, furnaces, machine 
tools, motors, instruments, material 
handling equipment, etc.) 


DIVISION 2: Advertising of Contain- 


per, cleaning compounds, boxes, cans, 
wrapping materials, etc.) 

DIVISION 3: Advertising of Fabricat- 
ing Parts, Materials, Assemblies and 
Sub-Assemblies, Addressed to Buyers. 
(Metal stampings, molded plastic, bear- 
ings, gears, steel sheets, tubes, fabrics, 
etc.) 

DIVISION 4: Advertising of Primary 
and Process Materials, Addressed to 
Buyers. (Wood pulp, chemicals, acids, 
hides, wool, etc.) 

DIVISION 5: Advertising of Construc- 
tion Materials, Addressed to Buyers 
(Fabricated steel, lumber, bricks, roof 
ing, etc.) 

DIVISION 6: Advertising of Products 
for Resale, Addressed to Dealers and 
Jobbers. (Housewares, clothing, drugs, 
hardware, etc.) 

(NOTE: If there is any question about 
the division in which your entry be- 
longs, drop us a line and we'll be glad 
to advise you.) 

Each entry must also be accompanied 
by a brief statement on the advertiser's, 


1. Objective of campaign 

2. Reasonable evidence of re- 
sults obtained 

3. Alist of publications in which 
advertisements appeared 


4. Entries must be kept simple. Each 
advertisement must be _ individually 
mounted on 9” x 12” boards for single 
pages—10” x 16” for spreads. Any en- 
tries unmounted or over this size will 
be disqualified by the judges. Ornate or 
lavish presentations are neither neces- 
sary nor desired. To separate campaigns, 
a simple clip or tie arrangement may be 
used. 

5. Awards will consist of first, second, 
and third awards in each of the six 
divisions. 


6. The judges will be leading men in 
their fields, qualified by knowledge and 
experience, to pass on the merits of en- 
tries. Their decisions will be final. 


7. Entries close at midnight, January 
31, 1945. Presentation of Awards will 
take place during the month of March, 
1945. 





A. B. P. ADVERTISING CONTEST 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 

















himself. He probably got it 


Maybe some one 


it up 
out of a bulletin. 
told the advertising manager and the 
advertising manager told the writer. 


We don’t care. Probably in its orig- 
inal form it was pretty involved; per- 
haps the comparative lucidity of the 
paragraph is due to the writer’s efforts 
alone. 

The important thing is—the copy- 
writer that paragraph was 
important; so he put it in, and no 


believed 


matter how. 


We doubt that the individual copy- 
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with the Gee’ ELECTRODE! 
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writers alone could have been re- 
sponsible for: 

“New Chemicals from CARBIDE AND 
CORPORATION” 


CARBON CHEMICALS 


—descriptions of Ethylhexanediol, 


Methyldiethanolamine and Tergitol. 
Make Last 


Longer,” the first of a series of ALLIS 


“How to Impellers 


CHALMERS “Pump Tips.” 

“Typical Diesel Lubrication Prob- 
lems, No. 3 Ring-Sticking’”—sTaNnp- 
ARD OIL OF CALIFORNIA, 

Oftentimes the copywriter can earp 
his keep just by being a translator. 


A top-drawer industrial copywriter 


we know says: “If I can write it so I 


understand it, then I’ve done a good 


job.”” 

A writer with the job of telling 
what’s good about THE RELIANCI 
GAUGE COLUMN COMPANY'S “Eye- 
Hye,” tears a quotation from a book 


on Hydrostatics to explain what a dif- 


ferential pressure manometer 1s, and 


then he writes: 

“Eye-Hye operates on the principle 
of the U-tube which 
starts him off on a description of how 
A diagram helps 


manometer,” 


the thing works. 
out. (See Gallery. ) 
% Any industrial 
should be able to take facts (out of 
a book or report or conversation or 
even an old ad) and make them infer- 


good copywriter 
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“They weakened its ribs to 
give the casting more strength,” is 


esting. 
an inherently interesting _ headline. 
The writer contributed something to 
the facts about an aluminum sand- 
casting in thi ALUMINUM COM- 
PANY OF AMERICA ad. The 
writer goes on: “ ‘Strengthening’ a 
part by heavying it up often exag- 
gerates a fault instead of curing it”— 
that’s the opening sentence. Then 
the story is told how, with generous- 
ly-stiffened ribs, the original casting 
failed; a series of cut-and-try experi- 


. ’ — 
a = 








is how a typical paragraph rea:s: 
23% More Resistance to Bending 
One of the greatest difficulties ke 
operation is maintaining straightn« Ger 
erally, kellys bend while being swy 
back in the rathole . or thr 
proper support when hauled or racke 
In either case, the bend nearly alwa 
occurs across the flats. Hexagon kell, 
are 23.2% * more resistant to bend; 
across the flats than are square kellys 
and are also more resistant across 
corners 


The indicated by 


asterisk proves the 23% figuri 





footnote 





Come to think of it, the fellow wh 


NEW DI-DAPPER NOCK-OUT 


Lets double-check the Zipualameenilall i Uniatching Dev fies 


A\utomatic Cars 
* poy: yer te knew 


why CTE-HTE 
ihe Depengedie omet: ~cdimg 
peer 'o merine 


wote: tered seper vrinon 


ni 


THE GALLERY 
followed; the ribs 


now the 
higher load than it was originally de- 


ments were cut 


down; casting carries “a 


signed for, and it weighs less.” 


It’s all a plug for Alcoa’s stress-an- 
alysis laboratory; it “cleared the case 


in a short time. Running parts to 
destruction would have required 
vears.”” 


What L. S. Monroe, vice-presi- 
dent, Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Inc., Cleveland, went through to 
write this ad, we dunno. Maybe he 
did perform The Hat Trick. 

An another thing a good copywriter 
can do—is*to appreciate the prospect’s 
viewpoint and see to it he 
formation (not opinions) that will be 
useful to him in determining how to 
purchase. Naturally, the more favor- 
ble a light you can throw on your 
product, the better, but it’s important 
that, with the reader, 
facts (and figures) count. 


% This ad of the BAASH-ROSS 
TOOL COMPANY under the mast- 


gets in- 


to remember 


head “Baash-Ross News” is a_ swell 
example. Each of the six sub-divi- 


sions, “Better Balance, 23° more Re- 
sistance to Bending, 48% 
culation area, 28% stronger in torque, 
1.8°, Greater Tensional Strength and 
Maximum Adaptability,” gives the 


reader something to chew on. Here 


more cir- 
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wrote this ad must have performed 
The Hat Trick. How about it S. C. 
Eastman, copy chief, Dozier: 
Graham-Eastman Advertising. 
Los Angeles. 

Headlines: Tricky or Direct? 

To us, it don’t make no never-miné 
as they say in the hills. The test 1s 
Does the copy deliver what the head 
line promises? 

Portable 
tricky 


Warp-Tying by 
is certainly not 
“puller-inner 


“Rayon 
Machine,” 
But we bet it’s a 
—BARBER COLMAN COMPANY) 

“Both AC and DC Welding wit 


same Electrode!” is as direct as yo 


want, and good. HARNISCHFEGI 
CORPORATION. (See Gallery. ) 

“20 Million Americans Should 
Interested in These Pellet is 
“stopper” all right. Copy leads from 


re f 


a discussion of the prices of tires ' 
the Hale Pelletizer which “transtorm 
rubber into free-flowing pellets whic’ 





multiply many times the surta¢ 

area which comes in contact with cat 
bon black” and so on. Somewh 
long-winded copy that doesnt com 
MINC 


up to the headline. FARRELL-! 
HAM COMPANY, INC. 


“It Does Your Worrying t You 
is also tricky, yet the copy deliver 
It’s about THE BRISTOL COM?PAN} 
“Dyemaster” which rta 
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Product Development 
for Postwar Markets! 


SEND FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY 


An Editorial Survey conducted by 
PRODUCT ENGINEERING in the Me- 
chanical Design Field. This survey 
meo:vres the current activity in prod- 
uct ©» velopment. It indicates trends in 
Use ©! materials, manufacturing tech- 
niqu«s, component parts and product 
finises. It portrays vividly the great 
sale opportunities being created by 
_ evelopment of these postwar 
fO° sets, 
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Dept. IM 


PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligations, your book entitled **Post- 
wor Sales Opportunities". 
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variables automatically. (See Gallery. ) 
% “No Steam Used—No Fresh Water 
Lost.”” This one appears in a marine 
publication; you can see how appro- 
Copy is out of the “I- 
” School, 
about that? 


priate it is. 


see-the-cat and what’s wrong 


The Diamond Air Puff Soot Blower 
uses no steam Hence, no fresh water is 
lost up the funnels This reduces total 
boiler makeup and gets nearer the ideal 
of 100 per cent condensate return. Make 
up water saved is. money saved , 

Boilers are thoroughly cleaned. Opera- 


tion is automatic—the blowing cycle is 
adjusted to meet the needs of the boiler 
Nothing is left to operating skill—care 
less operation cannot affect results. The 
operator just ager: a button, and the 
Air Puff does the job 


Paul F. Witte, Witte & Burden 
Advertising Agency, Detroit, 
wrote this for DIAMOND POWER 
SPECIALTY CORPORATION, and 


more power to him. 


A Few Different Angles 


“Victory or Bust—this one 
BUSTED.” THE DENISON ENGINEER- 
ING COMPANY says, “and that’s ex- 
actly what this important piece of 
ordnance was supposed to do, if it 
wasn’t ‘fit for action’.” all intro- 
duces the Denison Hydrostatic Test 
Press. 


* Here’s one 


won't jump over. 


analogy ad that we 
The analogy serves 
to simplify understanding, not to ex- 
opinion. It’s “the ‘Pool 
abrasives 


press an 
Cushion 
pumping: 

Maximix Rubber Parts in Hydroseal 
Pumps have the same effect on abrasive 
materials being pumped as the cushions 
ot a pe ol t ible hav e on balls whic h 
strike it, 1.c., they hounce off. That's why 
Maximix Rubber lasts many times longer 
than equivalent metal parts 


Principle’ for 


A diagram shows that “the abra- 
sives pumped do not come in contact 
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wis down deraiments 
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with metal.” A winner, with the 
award going to Eugene A. Holland, 
Technical Advertising, Phila- 
delphia, who did the writing for the 
ALLEN - SHERMAN - HOFF COM- 
PANY. 
te Whoever wrote this ad_ for 
UNION BAY STATE CHEMICAL 
COMPANY had the neat idea of ar- 
ranging a lot of information in out- 
line form. “Two Peroxides with In- 
teresting Possibilities” are described 
under the classifications “General De- 
scription,” “Suggested Uses,” “Prop- 
erties.” A clear, business-y layout 
helps make the idea click, but it was 
swell idea to begin with. So, de- 
spite a fumble by the production de- 
partment (“‘snythetic”), we'll score 
a hit for Frederick P. Walther, 
Jr., vice-president, Bennett, Wal- 
ther & Menadier, Inc., Boston. 





* “A much better ad than we used to 








“What can Macwhyte PREformed 
Wire Rope do for Me?” 








This BETHLEHEM STEEL ad is slight- 
ly primer-ish, but is that bad? Head- 
ing is “How Preformed Track Saves.” 
There are four sketches (See Gallery), 
with captions like “It halves laying 
time” and “It cuts down derailments.” 

SANFORD-DAY IRON WORKS really 
shoots the works on “New Di Dapper 
Nock-Out”—writing up the story in 
article form and publishing it that 
way. (See Gallery.) 

Talk “owner-benefits” and you'll 
keep your man reading. 

MACWHYTE COMPANY ad— 

First, you get longer wire rope service 
for 3 reasons 

Second, you get lower cost per load 
carried 

Third, you get fewer shut-downs, les 
trouble. 

Fourth, you have less chance of rope 
loss or workman injuries. 

In addition to these 4 specific 
add this Sth. 

Each point is amply proved and well 
illustrated. (See Gallery.) 


Boost-of-the-Month 


To HYATT BEARINGS DIVI- 
SION, GENERAL MOTORS COR- 
PORATION, for a much better ad 
than we used to see over the Hyatt 
sig. “Impact 10 Tons—with 2’ 
Drop. Bearings: Hyatt,” is the head- 
ing. Copy opener is: “When the in- 
got sticks in the mold during the 
stripping operation, then let's 3% 
severe shock loads are imposed on the 
journal bearings of the ingot car. The 
fact that more than 75% of the ingot 
and charging cars throughout the 
country are Hyatt Roller Bearing 
equipped” and so on. We say, O.K 
to Lyle Johnston, account execu 
tive, Campbell-Ewald Company, 
Inc., New York. 


THE COPY 


be nefits, 


CHASE ®\> 
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There are 

gas pumps to 
every mile of 
state highway 
in the U. S° 


The SUPER SERVICE 
STATION magazine is the 
No. 1 hook in this field. 


*Gasoline Pump Mirs. Assn. 


The Irving-Cloud Publishing Co. 


435 N. Mich. Ave. @ Chicago 11, IL 


Also publishers of JOBBER TOPICS 
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PROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales manacemen 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Belated Salvage 


My chief is slightly “scotch” and, con- 
sequently, I have quite a problem throw- 
ing out old cuts, printed matter, publica- 
tions, etc. Can you give me some ideas 
that will help me pry this dead material 
lene? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 

Nearly all companies have respond- 
ed to the appeals for metal and paper 
and have really dug into old cut files 
and paper files and made this val- 
uable material available for the war 
effort. However, occasionally there 
are a few companies—more often the 
advertising managers of those com- 
panies—that believe there will be an 
opportunity to use some of this old 


stuff. 


In an aggressive, growing advertis- 
ing department, there is nothing made 
that can not be made better next 
time so on that basis perhaps there 
is little that should be kept. For years, 
a certain advertising manager kept 
rather elaborate back files of maga- 
zines and discard files on all jobs com- 
pleted. At the beginning of one of 
our recent paper salvage drives, he 
was persuaded to throw out several 
tons of this material and opened up 
new space for incoming postwar ad- 
vertising literature. 


Outdoor Advertising 
For Reaching Industry? 


We have used almost every type of 
media except outdoor sign boards and 
this came up for discussion the other day 
As I have no past experience on the sub- 
ject, would appreciate any comment you 
may have to make that would prove help- 
ful in determining whether our company 
really could use outdoor advertising to 
advantage 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Generally speaking, outdoor adver- 
tising is used when a very large seg- 
ment of the public are prospective 
customers. However, there is some 
feeling that with gasoline rationing, 
the value is lower than in former 
years. On the other hand, with most 
national magazines sold out and there 
being a shortage of newsprint, more 
companies are turning to outdoor ad- 
vertising. 

When you are interested in increased 
coverage of certain areas, outdoor ad- 


vertising can be of great help. The 
very fact that this media is not gen- 
erally used for advertising products to 
industry increases its attention valve. 
However, an industrial advertiser fre- 
quently has complicated products 
which require more copy than is prac- 
tical for signs. If you can get over 
an idea by means of an interesting, 
illustration, and very few words, it 
might be worth trying. We know of 
one advertiser particularly interested 
in securing a large industrial customer 
who used outdoor displays very suc- 
cessfully. The company placed a large 
board almost directly in front of the 
entrance to the customer’s plant; 
changing its story from month w 
month until the prospect became a 
good customer. 

The Association of National Ad- 
vertisers and the outdoor advertising 
companies sponsor an auditing service 
similar to the ABC to determine the 
trafic past various outdoor display 
boards so that circulation is very easily 
determined. The organization is known 
as Trafhe Audit Bureau, Inc., 60 E. 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


New Products Vs. 
New Applications? 


As a part of its postwar planning, our 


t 


company is looking for new products t 


manufacture and sell. As yet, however 
we have not had very much success Di 
you know of any way in which the ad 
vertising department can be of help i 
this connection? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 


The advertising department can bk 
of great help if they will become fa- 
miliar enough with what is wanted. 
Many manufacturers try to develop 
new products that can be made along 
with their current products and with 
the same machinery or at a time when 
their machinery is not busy, in the 
case of seasonable products. Other 
manufacturers try to secure products 
that are sold to the same industrial 
market without regard to their own 
plant facilities. If a manufaccurer 
can secure a product that can be made 
in his own shop and sold to his present 
markets, he is in the best posi! 

If the general executive office: will 
meet with your operating sales ™an- 
agement and outline the specific: ‘10ns 
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for ne\ 
rious Magazines and directories for 
roducts that would come within this 
-ategory. Then develop a certain 
amount of information on each and 
get management to agree on a few 
that seem most likely. You can make 
a market study of these with regard 
to number of manufacturers, size of 
market, prospects for future market, 
price trends, etc. All of this would 
be helpful in guiding your company 
to secure additional products. 











A good point to keep in mind is 
that the products selected do not nec- 
essarily have to be new. For example, 
there is the case of the small manu- 
facturer who upon noticing an ad- 
vertisement featuring steel basement 
windows in The Saturday Evening 
Post, called his staff together and an- 
nounced that from now on they would 
be in the steel basement window busi- 
ness. 

While you are looking for 
products, do not overlook new appli- 
cations and new markets for your 
present products. 


new 


Exaggerated Claims? 


We have in our industry just one com- 
petitor who continually exaggerates the 
performance of his equipment. I, nat- 
urally, try to meet this and in so doing 
often get into hot water with the sales 
department. What is the answer? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 


We do not believe that it ever pays 
to exaggerate or over-state the advan- 
tages of any product whether sold to 
the industrial or consumer markets. 
There is no harm in putting your best 
foot forward but we doubt if your 
competitor will gain in the long run 
because as some great man once wrote: 
“What you are speaks out so loudly 
[can’t hear what you say.” 

Fortunately there has been very 
little over-statement in industrial ad- 
Vertising. Let’s try to continue it 
that way. 





Holdren with Wolff & Associates 
Ear! B. Holdren, for the past seven 


sales 


years vertising and promotion 
mana for Pittsburgh Reflector Com- 
pany been appointed account execu- 
ave copywriter for Ed Wolff &@ As- 
sociat advertising agency, Rochester, 
New k 

Whitman Returns to B. & B. 

A Whitman, a vice-president of 
Bent * Bowles, Inc., New York, has 
retu to active work with the agency 
toll; an eighteen-month leave of ab- 
sen ring which he worked with the 
OW | the OPA in Washington. 

N hitman joined Benton & Bowles 
In ind was named a vice-president 
In $ ber of 1942. He left the agency 
the wing March to accept a post of 
dep irector of OWI, and a year later 


Joir ie staff of OPA as director of 


the rationing division. 


roducts, you can check the | ° 
| | GYunch Sable Yopics 


| Selected from Modern Industry, September 15th, 1944 





Tomorrow’s Business The chang- 
ing pace in the war map is being 
matched pretty closely by the fast 
switch-abouts iu distribution plans 
which are to take tomorrow’s 
products from factory door to con- 
sumer by a lot of devious routes. 
» » Management wants more ag- 
gressive sales action in territories 
now held by independent distribu- 
tors. » » It wants outlets for 40-X 
products which can be better con- 
trolled, better allied with the cen- 
tral merchandising force. » » Here 
is some ot the fancy footwork in 
the current maneuvering: Stude- 
baker is ready to take over all 
wholesaling functions in its en- 
thusiasm to contact dealers direct. 
» » Tire companies which prewar 
established factory branch outlets 
are planning to expand operations 
in that direction. » » These factory 
branch outlets will provide other 
non-competitive manufacturers 
with strong chains of readymade 
outlets for their products. » » And 
certain wholesale distributors and 
jobbers will take the rap. » » Con- 
versely, jobbers in some lines have 
greatly strengthened their position 
during the war by providing in- 
valuable service. » » So—Sargent & 
Co., New Haven hardware concern 
liquidates its own warehouse 
stocks and will cater exclusively to 
its jobbing trade. » » All evidence 
turned up by Steve Booke, MI’s 
Distribution Editor and reported 
in Distribution Changes on page 
48, points to more clearly defined 
sales policy for Tomorrow’s Busi- 
ness. 


Getting Started Getting the jump 
in reconverting to civilian goods 
production and marketing is based 
on obtaining materials and equip- 
ment not needed for the war pro- 
gram. » » During the initial recon- 
version period civilian hardgoods 
production will depend heavily on 
getting hold of idle, excess or sur- 
plus materials and equipment. » » 
That this can be managed is well 
pointed out by Henry Ralph, MI's 
Washington Editor in our Govern- 
ment & Industry article on page 


149. » » Go out and scout your 
wanted stuff aggressively because 
waiting for some salesman’s knock 
is just wasting precious time, the 
article advises. » » And every 
manufacturer should get the WPB 
Redistributor, a mimeographed 
flyer issued periodically by each 
WPB regional office which lists 
privately owned goods available in 
the region. » » The plans, the poli- 
cies and the plot of Priorities 
Regulation 13, WPB’s Redistribu- 
tion Division, the SWPA, the des- 
ignated selling agencies are set 
forth in a clarified exposition. 


Packaging Pictures Three pic- 
ture pages of wartime packaging 
innovations illustrate some of the 
great advances made in protecting 
equipment from the perils of water 
and weather. » » Necessity, that 
prolific mother of solution’s, has 
turned up some beauts. » » For in- 
stance, a group of men decided to 
do something different with toilet 
tissue. » » By compressing it for 
the first time, the new method re- 
leased the cargo carrying capacity 
of one Liberty ship every nine 
months, and saved fiberboard, too. 
» » See “Wartime Packaging, Here 
to Stay” on page 33. 


Aw Nuts Yes, screws, bolts and 
rivets too—the littlest rebels of as- 
sembly have had a war education 
which will make products stronger, 
lighter, last longer, require less 
servicing and add a multitude of 
new qualities to catalog and adver- 
tising descriptions. » » To tell the 
complex story, “All Secure” on 
page 42, almost an entire picture 
layout takes up several pages to 
show clearly the what and how of 
a whole new set of warborn fas- 
teners. » » A large part of the cost 
of many civilian products is rolled 
up by charges for putting them 
together in salable form. » » MI’s 
Technical Editor, Bill Blank sug- 
gests that manufacturers design 
products with all the facts and 
factors of fasteners kept clearly in 
mind during the drafting stages. 


Modern Industry, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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TODAY -—the thousands of small 
warcraft, the thousands of young 
Americans who are operating them 
through dangerous waters are mak- 
ing an invaluable contribution to 
Victory. 





TOMORROW -the great, billion- 
dollar yachting industry will make 
an equally great contribution to 
better living for thousands of Amer- 
icans who 4 the first time will want 
to enjoy—and who will be able 
to enjoy—America's great leisure 
sport. Its highly developed mass 
production techniques, its enor- 
mously expanded facilities will ca- 
ter to new thousands who will have 
learned the thrill of owning their 
own boats. 


This is the great market culti- 
vated by hundreds of adver- 
tisers who have raised adver- 
tising volume to a record high 
with regular schedules in 





YACHTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
205 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 
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the Census of 


| [CONTINUED FROM PaGE 40] 


| Census of Manufactures 


'problems of particular concern to 
| these industries although in some cases, 
'the Census Bureau may eventually 
| issue supplementary report forms once 
imailing lists have been revised, on 
the basis of reports from the general 
form. The 151 forms in the 1939 
Census—the most recent one—covered 
10,189 commodities made by 446 in- 
dustries. 

Because of these vast gaps which 
must inevitably exist in the emergency 
Census of Manufactures, J. C. Capt, 
director of the Bureau, and his staff, 
|believe that the original Census Bu- 
reau program calling for a full census 
in 1946 should be carried out. While 
they agree that 1945 may be a rather 
inconclusive year from the standpoint 
of production—neither fish nor fowl, 
as the Bureau of the Budget puts it— 
they say we have to start measur- 
ing postwar production sometime, and 
the sooner we get started, the sooner 
business will get some reasonably com- 
plete data. 


Expect Great Contribution 
To Marketing 


Men who are directing the Census 
of Manufactures expect that it will 
contribute a great deal to industry’s 
knowledge, particularly that it will 
give an idea of the value of the goods 
that have been produced, and the rela- 
tive value of various industries. But 
they insist that it will not go as far 
as it should, and that it will not do 
the job that Secretary of Commerce 
Jesse Jones had in mind when he 
dered studies of business’s statistical 
needs several months ago. 


Other sections of the census are not 
expected to fare as well as the Census 
of Manufactures. Reports on popula- 
tions, housing, income and employ- 
ment being on a sample basis, may not 
be significant below the regional level. 

Census has a valuable asset in its 
sampling machinery, originally set up 
by WPA, and since used for a monthly 
report on the state of the labor force, 
for the War Manpower Commission 
and a number of surveys on consumer 
goods shortages for the Office of Civil- 
ian Requirements. This organization 
is now located in 68 significant areas, 
and is equipped with a carefully de- 
veloped sampling technique. 


Sampling Devices to Be Used 


This machinery will be used to take 
Population, Housing, 
Consumer Income, and Labor Infor- 


/mation, but in all probability it will 


first be greatly expanded. Under the 
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present arrangement, for instance, it 1 
not sufhciently representative to p 
vide figures for particular areas, ¢ 
cept in 11 metropolitan districts. 
cause the size of the sample and ¢ 
number of areas will be enlar ved, ; 
is hoped that the sample next Jan 
will be large enough so that figur 
for 50 areas can be provided. 

At any event, even the expand 
field organization will not be sutficien 
to take the sample Census of Pop 
tion, which must be large enough 
that reliable figures can be provide 
for all regions, and possibly for 
metropolitan county areas. To 
this study, officials must go out 
try to find enumerators. 


Sampling Technique Complicated 


Development of the sample for thy 
Census of Population is a problem} 
itself. In recent months, the Burea 
has taken special census of ten con 
gested production areas, and expen 
ence in this work has demonstrated] 
that half the cost of the work result 
from the details of setting up a cor 
rect sample. 


In taking a sample Census of Pop- 
ulation, the Bureau will provide fig- 
ures on the population by age, sex, 
color, work status, migration. At the 
same time it can collect reports on 
housing situations—vacancy rates, 
rent, rooms, facilities. The labor stud) 
will reveal employment information 
Other studies, which will be made 
through existing machinery at the Bu- 
reau of Agriculture Economics and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, will 
record consumer spending and saving. J 4. 


Sample techniques are highly fa- § fun 


vored at the Bureau of the Census, but J 
it is acknowledged that they are most J *’ 
reliable when applied to consumer s 
taste; they are far less useful in eco- 

nomic matters. & 


Until a full Census of Population 
is taken in 1950 the Bureau probably 
will not be able to determine the 
boundaries of metropolitan areas, % 
they have shifted under the impact of 
wartime migration. 


Bureau Understands 
Marketing Problems 





Director Capt (of the Census Bu- 
reau) is a hard-driving chief, whose 
achievements in revitalizing the oF 
ganization since he took charge, have 
won the praise of war agency officials 
who have depended on him. For 
many years, Census was a routine out 
fit, but within the past ten, has 
wiped dust from its shelves, anc 1m 
ported a number of sound, but pro 
gressive statisticians. 

Mr. Capt favors revision of th 
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Provides Advertisers 


N THE GROUND MARKET DATA 


Advertisers in PETROLEO INTERAMERICANO are 
furnished detailed market reports prepared by 
our Market Research Department, as a result 
of “fact-finding” trips throughout the oil fields 
of Latin America. The reports are bound in 
heavy plastic bound covers and include: 


@ Detailed field maps. 

Personnel lists of operating com- 
panies. 

Up-to-date description of field 
operations which have bearing 
upon equipment needs. 

Buying habits of each company in 

ch division of the Industry. 


MPLETE COVERAGE OF THE LATIN AMERICAN OIL INDUSTRY 





Affiliated with THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 


These detailed and confidential “on-the-ground” 
market reports form a vital part of the COM- 
PLETE SELLING JOB PETROLEO INTERAMERICANO 
is doing to help manufacturers intelligently SELL 
this vast new market. 


Now, is the time to get “started right” in Latin 
America. Learn why 187 leading manufactur- 
ers use PETROLEO INTERAMERICANO. No other 
publication designed to reach the export market 
has ever received such spontaneous acceptance 
during its first year. There could be no better 
evidence of confidence in the market, and in 
the publication’s design for effectively serving 
this great field for equipment sales. 





211 South Cheyenne Ave. Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
CR. Former Kenneth J. Langley, 
West Modison Street 415 Lexington Avenue 


PITTSBURGH LOS ANGELES 
Craig Espy, J. H. Tinkham, 
Grant Building 1406 South Grand Avenve 





613-14 Sterling Building 





‘GET THESE Facts 






ENGLAND 
A. 3. Chambers, 
72 Cole Park Road, 
Twickenham (Middlesex) 


HOUSTON 
Wayne Rives, 




















L \Jo Sell 
| | f} ARCHITECTURAL MEN 
' | who will control 94% of 
300 MILLIONS ANNUALLY 


spent on STORES 
and SHOPS, reach 









more of them in... 


Pencil Points 





The Magazine of Architecture 


* © © the source of daily busi- 
ness news ... the preference 
of management men ® ¢ ¢ in 
the greatest industrial area— 
the central west. 


tent 
Sournal of 


Commerce 
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governing the Census to provide for 
a deciannual Census of Population, in- 
terspersed by full studies on manufac- 
turing and distribution and agricul- 
ture every five years. These reports 
would be “benchmarks,” kept current 
by sample studies as frequently as the 
nature of each industry warranted. 


Reports Early Next Year 


Reports on the emergency census 
will be issued within a few months 
after it is taken. No Census of Dis- 
tribution will be included in the Pres- 
idential study because it is felt that 
no significant material on this subject 
could be had from the limited time 
and facilities which could be devoted 
to the subject at this time. 

Later in the year, the reports from 
the full Census of Agriculture which 
the Bureau is making in 1945 will also 
be issued. For this study, six separate 
types of forms for. specialized farm 
properties have been developed. They 
will reveal equipment needs of farm- 
ers, housing characteristics, financial 
status, and other full and valuable 
marketing data. 





West-Marquis, Inc., Move Offices 


West-Marquis, Inc., Los Angeles agency, 
moved to new quarters in the Asso- 
ciated Realty Building, 510 W. Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles 14 


have 





THESE 


ITEMS 
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because the y 


t sives 
Heaters for Ovens 


a and 


r Compressors 

Bleaching Materials 

Bronze Powders 

Buffing Equipment and Supplies 

Burning-In Sticks 

Cleaning Equipment and Compounds 

Centrifugal Enameling and 
Lacquering Equipment 
onveying Systems 

Decalcomanias 

Degreasing Machines 

Dipping Machines 

Enamels 

Exhaust Systems 

Fillers: Wood and Metal 

Flocks: Cotton, Wool, Rayon 

Graining Equipment 


Infra-Red 
Lacquers 
Lacquer Heating Equipment 
Lacquer Sticks 
Lampe: Reflectors 
Masking Tape 
Material Pumps 
Metal Cleaners 
Metal Washing Machines 
Ovens Baking, Drying 


Drying Equipment 


Infra-Red 


Can be profitably advertised in INDUSTRIAL FINISHING Magazine 
are used in product cleaning and painting departments 
of the industrial plants which this publication reaches: 


Sample Copy, Circulation Information 
Sheets, Rate Card Sent on Request. 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHING MAGAZINE 


1142 North Meridian St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Pearl Essence 

Polishing Compounds 
Polishing Equipment 
Plastic Coating Materials 


Primers (Wood and Metal) 
Pumps: Material 
Resins 


Respirators 

Roller Coating Machines 

Rubbing Machines 

Rust Proofing Processes 

Sanding Machines 

Sealers Wood and Metal 

Shellac 

Shellac Sticks 

Stains 

Stencils: Silk Screen and 
Photographic 

Striping Tools 

Solvents and Thinners 

Spray Painting Equipment 

Stick Shellac 

Strippers: Paint, Enamel 

Synthetics 

Tack Rags 

Testing Instruments 

Tumbling Equipment 

Varnishes 

Washers: Metal 

Wood Graining Equipment 








Eastern Representative: 


C. A. Larson, 254 West 3ist St.. New York 1, N. Y. 
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Stamping Out Losses 


e Every once in a while somebody thinks 
up an idea that’s so good it just shouldyt 
be bottled up. Recently it happened 
again. It seems that the Russell T Gray 
agency lads, Chicago, had a couple of sad 
experiences concerning lost advertising 
cuts. In fact, it is rumored that some 
insertions were missed because of the loss 

Being a group of sound thinkers, the 
boys got their heads together and decided 
that maybe there was a way they could 
help. 

Here’s what they cooked up 

Around closing date in every publica 
tion's production department, cuts from 
advertisers are piled sky high. If the 
publisher could get enough help, even 
inexperienced people, he wouldn't care 
he'd still be able to unscramble the cut 
and see that each was credited to the 
proper advertiser. But with little or n 
help, it’s a problem to make sure a cut 
gets into the form that contains the copy 
it illustrates. 

The Gray Thinkers decided some means 
of identification was needed so they asked 
their engravers to stamp two sides o/ 
every cut with the name of the client 
and the agency. 

Now when cuts from Gray clients ar 
needed, the production man can ver 
easily locate them. 





Several publishers have complimented 
the originators for this helpful step, and 
have suggested that is a practice which 
other agencies and advertisers might want 
to follow 

As to how it’s done, Harvey Scribner 
president of the agency, says, “We sin 
ply had rubber stamps made for each « 
our clients and furnished them to en 
gravers and electrotypers with inst 
to stamp all cuts.” 





Cook to Stokes hed 

4 R Cook is now advertising manager - 
for the F. J. Stokes Machine Compan} 0 : 
Philadelphia. Recently district manage’ co 
for the Putnam Publishing Company“ 


(Chemical Preview, Food Preview), M re | 
Cook was formerly with the McLain Or s 
ganization, Philadelphia agency placing riptio 
Stokes’ business, and worked closely wit! at of 
this account. 
His return as Stokes advertis 

ager, therefore, brings him back to wor 
which, as an agency man, he handled ! 
six years. 


Bolan Joins TAAN 
Charles W. Bolan, who last June starte 


his own advertising agency in St. Lous 
Mo., has just been admitted to membe! 
ship in the Transamerican Acvertising © 
Agency Network. With Bola admis 
sion to TAAN, the network now has & { 
agencies from coast to coast, rating 


on the Ellis plan. 
Victor Ancona to AM&F 


Victor Ancona, recently discharg 
service man, has joined the ac. ertisif 
staff of American Machine & | ound 
Company, New York manufacturers 
bakery equipment and tools. 

Pauline Surdock, formerly with +n ¢* 
ern advertising agency, will a 
Ancona in his new duties. 


own | 








& 
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lore Texas oil men prefer 
» to the Journal 


the chart of paid 
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HOW TO CHART A GRAPH ON PREFERENCE OF YOUR 
OWN CUSTOMERS IN TEXAS 


Let those you sell to tell which paper they prefer. Select 200 to 500 of your cus- 
tomers in Texas. Write them a letter asking which oil papers they read in order 
of preference. Select the oil paper in which to concentrate your advertising from 
the returns you tabulate. Bill The Journal at the rate of 10c per letter mailed. 
We pay, win or lose. 


THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 
Tulsa, Oklahoma (i) 








We can't get larger space in 
which to tell a most important 
story —" Meet Your Contrac- 
tor-Builder Customer."* 

Send for a copy of this 
booklet, just off the press, or 
ask your advertising agency 
about it. 


*These are the men that are going to 
do the building that all the talking 
Is about. 


PRACTICAL BUILDE 


59 East Van Buren Chicago 


5 











100 MILLION Annual 
Sell Architectural Men 
who control 97%--- 


ly— 




























ONSTRUCTION 


IMinols 


With the development of postwar public 
works programs progressing every day, 
billions of dollars worth of orders for con- 
struction materials and equipment are ac- 
. all marked F.O.B. Peace. 


How many of these orders will be de- 
livered to your door depends to a large 
extent on how successful you are today in 
reaching the men who will do the ordering. 


In the Always Good Market of Illinois- 
Indiana-Ohio, these men are the 7,500 en- 
gineers, contractors and public works of- 
ficials who read every issue of Construc- 
tion Digest .. . and there is no better way 
to reach them—and sell them—than by ad- 
vertising regularly in Construction Digest. 


cumulating .. 


Indiana Ohio Public Work 


@ FACED with the need for employ- 
ing many millions of returning serv- 
icemen when the war ends, industry 
must lay its plans for the highest pos- 
sible level of activity. Such is the 
note registered in a talk by James M. 
Cleary, vice-president, Roche, Wil- 
liams & Cleary, Inc., advertising 
agency, Chicago, speaking in behalf 
of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, at the 22nd National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association’s na- 
tional conference. 


That business men fully appreciate 
this problem is found in the fact that 
nearly 40,000 of them are taking ac- 
tive part in 2,000 community groups 
of CED. 

The problem is further complicated 
by the fact that millions of people 
now working in war plants will also 
be seeking gainful employment in pri- 
vate industry. It is realized by in- 
dustry planners that full employment 
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POSTWAR TAX POLICY 
Important To Marketing Men 


and full production are necessary goals 
but the problems of attaining the goal 
are many and quite complicated. For 
example, under the impetus of war, 
new methods and new processes have 
been installed in industry at a rate 
exceeding anything ever heard of pre- 
viously. 

In a matter of days, new products 
have been made that normally would 
take months, sometimes even years. 
Industrial machinery has become 9 
efficient that individual workers can 
now produce more work per man-hour 
than ever before. 

Mr. Cleary stressed the point that 
if industry is to achieve the goals for 
which it is striving, relief from ex- 
cessive taxation must come from gov- 
ernment. The corporate income tax 
structure must be revised to encour- 
age private capital to be put to work 
in enlarging present business and to 
start new business. Mr. Cleary re- 
ferred to the new book released by 
the research division of CED, “Tax 
Plan for High Employment” written 
by Harold Groves, professor of eco- 
nomics, University of Wisconsin, as 
an excellent outline for a postwar fed- 
eral tax plan. Professor Groves’ plan 
is based on one objective—the encour- 
agement of ever-expanding production 
in order to increase employment. His 
thesis is founded on these grounds: 


Increases in employment come from 
the expansion of production by cor- 
porations. 

For each added employe, thousands 
of dollars must be invested in new 
equipment. 

The principal sources of this capi- 
tal has always been corporate earnings 
in excess of a fair return to stock- 
holders. 

If corporate earnings are taken by 
taxation, as at present, funds for ex- 


pansion are not available and all plans 

for increased employment fail. 
Therefore, personal income ‘(axes 
ot 


must carry the principal burd 
postwar taxation and taxes on corpo 
rate earnings (which mean on pro- 
duction) must be radically decreased. 


Mr. Cleary expresses the o 
that Professor Groves’ book is 25s0- 
lutely non-partisan, it has no tr 
capital versus labor arguments: ™ 
fact, both capital and labor recoznize 
and are actively supporting the pn 
ciples expressed. 
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— In 1942, the War Guide issue explained priorities and regulations. 
yunds: 
foi In 1943, appeared the Mill Supplies guide to aid the drive for more war production. 
y COr- 
and NOW, Mill Supplies offers the postwar situation wrapped up in a “package” to 
usands guide industrial distributors and manufacturers who sell through dis- 
1 new 
tributors. 
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FOR POSTWAR PLANNING 


We can clip all, or typical, speci- 
mens of advertisements and editorial 
articles on postwar themes. Many 
organizations are building postwar 
reference files NOW. We have back 
issue files of most business papers. 

Write for Booklet No. 20, “How Busi- 
ness Uses Clippings” that shows how 
manufacturers and their advertising 
agencies use this service. 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


BUSINES FARM GENERAL 
PAPERS * PAPERS MAGAZINES 
221 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 





Chicago 
Mournal of 
UNTitaaes 


THE DAILY BUSINESS NEWSPAPER OF THE 
NATION'S CREATEST INDUSTRIAL AREA 
SUIty 
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Export Advertising 


and French editions. At intervals of 
several months, full and _half-pages 
were used. The campaign has been 
running for several years and has pro- 
duced a steady flow of inquiries and 
many sample orders. The cost of this 
advertising in percentage to sales has 
been nominal. 


What About Copy? 


Based on my experience with the 
export journals that are essentially 
business papers rather than con- 
sumer media, I recommend the con- 
servative type of catalog copy, well 
illustrated, and giving the most com- 
plete factual information possible 
about the product. The sales possi- 
bilities should be suggested and at 
least a slight appeal made to the dis- 
tributors and dealers profit motive. 

Where space will permit, a certain 
amount of institutional type copy, 
stating number of years in business, 
relative size of company, showing a 
picture of the factory or views of the 
production lines or laboratories, is al- 
ways useful in establishing confidence 


and building good will. Catch phrases, 





IN A Zoey Zarey WORLD... wir nsng 


restrictions complicating publishers’ operations, it’s good 


to know there are publication printers who’ve been through 


this sort of thing before . .. who refuse to be stampeded ae 


who insist on getting publications out on time . . . and who, 
e 5 | 


despite war handicaps, see to it that these publications 


still retain the quality look of top-grade, pre-war printing. 


WWNU is that kind of a printer ... 


and whenever it suits 


your convenience we'd like to present proof. 







PUBLICATION 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


HAYmarket 6100 
210 SOUTH DESPLAINES STREET 


DEPARTMENT 


Chicago 6 
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extravagant and meaningless adjcctiyg 
and slang expressions should & 
avoided. 








It is a well established practice ¢ 
manufacturers to appropriate liberally 
for advertising campaigns in domesti 
business papers, in support of they 
sales in the home market, in conf. 
dence that such expenditure is a soun 
investment and _ without 
definite proof of the value of sucht 
publicity; but for an export campaign 
to be maintained over any extended 
period of time, tangible evidence of 
pulling power must be demonstrated 


















requiring 







When a product really suitable for} 
foreign markets is presented by at. 
tractive illustration and appropriate} 
copy, a fair number of inquiries usv- 
ally follows, and subsequently a suf. 
ficient volume of sales will be devel. 
oped, in proportion to the promptness 
and skill of reply and follow up on 
the inquiries by the export depart- 
ment, to definitely establish the adver. 
tising as a profitable investment. 


Publishers Provide Many Services 


In addition to the purely advertis- 
ing value of export journals, the pub- 
lishers provide a wide variety of mis- 
cellaneous services, such as mailing 
lists, credit reports, market analyses, 
circular mailing campaigns and for- 
eign language translations; and if 
these services are used intelligently by 
the advertiser, the direct benefits alone 
are often equal to the total cost of the 
advertising. 

For several years I have compared 
our American expert journals with 
similar publications issued in other 
large exporting countries, and it 1s 
my opinion that our American busi- 
ness papers are superior in all impor- 
tant essentials, such as interesting 
news and editorial presentation, qual- 
ity of advertising and attractive ap- 
pearance. For a long period of years 
they have been sent out with un- 
broken regularity to the overseas 
trade, and they are required by the 
foreign trade as the principa and 
most authoritative sources of infor- 
mation on current developments i 
American industry. 

There is no other instrumentality 
so practical and economical for 4 
manufacturer sending his message reg- 
ularly to the far flung markets of the 
world. They create and maintain 
confidence in your product and your 
export policy, and constitute a pow- 





erful propaganda directed by : 1 of 
high intelligence whose business ethics 
reflect credit on the entire export 
fraternity. 





These are some of the reasons why 


I have personally used the export our 
nals for over twenty years, and why 
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So —if you advertise in MACHINERY, 
you are on your mark, the course is 
straight, the goal is clear. MACHINERY, 
148 Lafayette St., New York 13, N. Y. 


INDL 


HEN the starting gun goes off for industry to swing into full peace- 
Wis production, users of advertising in MACHINERY will have a 
clearly marked course before them. It will lead then, as it does now, 
directly to the goal:—the men in the metal-working industries who have the 


greatest influence in the purchase of machine tools, small tools, presses, welding 
equipment, and everything required for the production of metal products. 


MACHINERY’S method of keeping periodic tabs on its readers insures a cir- 
culation which keeps up to date with the shifts in personnel in those plants 
and shops which account for the great bulk of purchases of metal-working 
equipment. As reconversion takes place, and as men are released from the 
Services to enter private industry, MACHINERY’S coverage of effective buy- 
ing influences will keep steady pace with these developments as it has 
during the war period. 


Before the war, 17 states accounted for 93% of the estimated potential 
buying power of the mechanical industries. Although during the war there 
has been some decentralization of industry, investigation shows that the 
same states will be the greatest users of metal-working equipment after the 
war. MACHINERY'S distribution in these states is approximately 85% of its 
United States total. It includes the key men in every large and medium shop in 
the 17 metal-working states and key men in all important shops in other states. 


No publication enjoys greater prestige among engineering and mechanical 
executives than MACHINERY. For 50 years it has repoited the progress and 
development of its industry. Because of the caliber of MACHINERY’S edi- 
torial content and the quality and directness of its circulation, advertisers 
have the greatest possible assurance that their message will be seen by 
those men who have the actual say in the specification and purchase of 
equipment and supplies used by the mechanical industries. 
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The FIRST Big 
Post-War Market 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
HIGHWAYS and STREETS 
WATER WORKS, AIRPORTS 


These related public works ac- 
tivities offer a BIG market and 
a steady market for construction 
equipment and materials. 


It is conservatively estimated that 
$3,500,000,000 a year will be spent 
on these related phases of the spe- 
cialized engineering and construc- 
tion market covered by PUBLIC 
WORKS 


being made now by cities and 


Magazine. Plans are 


counties so work can be started 
quickly on needed projects to help 
prevent unemployment in the im- 
mediate post-war period. 





Cities, Counties and States 
Urgently Need Equipment 


That on hand when the Arma- 
ment program began has been, as 
always, in constant use and is now 
worn out. In the meantime the 
funds for purchases have accumu- 
lated—taxes have been paid to a 
greater extent than in normal 
times. Reports received by PUB- 
LIC WORKS Magazine from about 
one-fourth of the municipalities 
and one-fifth of the counties men- 
tion, among many types of equip- 
ment needed, 1,845 Motor Trucks, 
534 Motor Graders, 235 Tractors, 
195 Centrifugal Pumps, 131 Deep 
Well Pumps, 6,899 Gate Valves. 
These are but a fraction of the 
many products needed by cities, 
counties and states as soon as 
obtainable. 

Now is the time to build up a 
preference for your products in 
this market. You can do that ef- 
fectively and economically by ad- 
vertising in PUBLIC WORKS. 
Write today for ‘full details. 


Public 


Works 


308 East 45th St.. New York 17, N.Y 


I unhesitatingly recommend them to 
others. 


Plan Your Export Advertising, Too 


I favor the planning of advertising 
on a flexible annual budget basis, with 
the percentage of expense in direct 
proportion to sales, with advertising 
space to be increased or decreased in 
proportion to monthly sales volume, 
but with continuity absolutely to be 
maintained. If the product has merit, 
and the export department is well or- 
ganized to give the advertising good 
support, a profitable sales volume will 
follow as certainly as the day follows 
the night. This should make it pos- 
sible to gradually increase the adver- 
tising in size of space and frequency 
of insertion. 

The campaigns that I have found 
most effective, and in the end most 
economical, have been run continu- 
ously year after year on an average 
full page basis. It has been my ex- 
perience that a campaign of dominat- 
ing space in your favorite trade paper 
results in a succession of dominating 
impressions with your customer and 
prospective customer. 

Such advertising serves the objec- 
tive of primary distribution through 
wholesalers or jobbers and secondary 
distribution through dealers; and these 
trade papers have an appreciable in- 
fluence on local consumer sales. 


Distributors Will Follow Your Lead 


As export sales are developed in 
increasing volume, distributors begin 
to request appropriations for local ad- 
vertising campaigns. This raises the 
question as to whether the advertising 
in the export journals should be re- 
duced, and some of the advertising 
budget allotted to distributors for 
support of campaigns in local media. 

I have often been obliged to con- 
sider this problem, and long ago set- 
tled upon the policy that any cam- 
paign should first provide for a strong 
representation in the export journals, 
and should avoid attempting to cover 
too wide a field, with resulting weak 
impressions. 

A line forcefully and continuously 
presented in trade papers will spread 
a contagion among distributors to ex- 
tend the advertising, with appropriate 
adaptations, throughout their local ter- 
ritories, and at their own expense. 


Use an Agency 

Before considering further the facil- 
ities for getting your message to dis- 
tributors, agents, industries, trades, 
government purchasing offices and 
consumers, let me mention the ad- 
vantages of employing an advertising 
agency experienced in planning, pre- 


paring and placing an oversea: cap 
paign. Their knowledge of medj 
close contact with publishers bro, 
data accumulated through the yeag 
information on markets, trarslatiog 
service, knowing where best t» pur. 
chase foreign language compositigg 
and printing, will save you mong 
and much detail work. 

Agencies have largely been instr 
mental in forcing foreign publishes 
to standardize rates and furnish g 
tested circulation statements. The 
is much to be said in favor of cen 
tralized control, through an agency 
of your foreign advertising can 
paigns, especially by manufacture 
who provide liberal appropriations that 
make possible extensive use of strictly 
foreign media. 


Continuity Needed 


From my experience with export 
publications over a period of twenty 
years, I believe the observation is war. 
ranted that very few manufacturer 
who have products suitable for for- 
eign markets use export papers to the 
extent that they should, or with suf- 
ficient consistency to obtain the best 
results per dollar cost for advertising, 


I am frequently reminded of the 
rugged philosophy of a veteran pub- 
lisher who said, “No manufacturer 
should start an export advertising 
campaign on what is commonly called 
a trial ‘let us run an ad,” for only his 
faith and his methods are on trial, and 
unless he has the courage to grow 
through his unfailing faith in the ulti- 
mate outcome, whether at home of 
abroad, he will lose the greater op- 
portunity.” 


Based on a talk made before the Na 
tional Industrial Advertisers Associati 
in Chicago, September 22. 





Two Agencies Join Network 


Gibbons Advertising Agency, Tulsi 
Okla., and the McCormick-Armstrong 
Company, agency, San Francisco, hav 
been admitted to membership in the Affi 
ated Advertising Agencies Network 

This network, formed in 1938, n0 
has afhliations in New York, Boston 
Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., Fot 
Worth, El Paso, Chicago, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, Salt Lake 
City, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, 
Angeles, Wichita, and Tulsa 


Research Corp. to Snow 


Cory Snow, Boston advertising agency 
has been appointed as advertising coun 
to the National Research Corporatio 
also of Boston 


Agency Receives Publishers 


To acquaint publishers’ repres« ntative 
with the personnel and aims of new! 
created industrial advertising vision 
The A. W. Lewin Company, >ewat 
held a reception in a Newark cud. ! 
short time prior to this, a simil recep 
tion was held for a group of loca’ indus 
trial executives. 
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etal Progress is the monthly magazine of basic 
formation for the metal industry. Brief, prac- 
cal articles cover new developments in metals, 
eir production, processing, fabrication and use 
. Facts essential to some 19,000 executives, Pi ae =e . Bs as > Dp “ % a ca aay 
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THIS MONTH—ALICE DREW, 


By HENRIETTA V. STERN 


Advertising Manager, TelAutograph Corporation 


J nitTiNG is almost as much a part 
of Alice Drew’s life as breathing. 
For example, when she was in the 
eigth grade, she walked off with the 
first prize in an essay contest. It was 
a high school contest originally, but 
it the last minute some kind soul de- 
cided to let the little eighth-graders 
in. It was a bit embarrassing to the 
high school students to see the gram- 
mar school baby win first prize, but 
there just wasn’t any doubt about 
little Alice’s entry being way ahead 
of the others. 

Alice had taken it for 
granted that she would be a teacher. 
After finishing high school with fly- 
ing colors in English, and a sinking 


alw ays 


heart in math, she went on to col- 
lege where, lo and behold, she changed 
her mind about teaching. 

One thing in her college career 
which not only has stuck with her but 
perhaps has had more than anything 
else to do with shaping her character, 
and is largely responsible for the high 
regard in which she is held, was a 
bit of advice from the professor of 
Greek: “Be happy and be useful.” 
Happy she is, and useful. Well, wait 
until you read the rest of this story— 
then you can judge for yourself. 


Having reached the decision that 


Examples of interesting promotion pieces incorporating Miss Drew's sparkling ideas and singular chirography 





Alice Honore Drew 


teaching was not her bent, and not 
being too sure just what to do, upon 
finishing school Alice took a job in 
an office and learned to operate a 
Dictaphone. Eventually this ability 
bore fruit in the form of a position 
as secretary to the advertising man- 
ager of the Stromberg Time Corpora- 
tion. Showing a liking for advertis- 
ing procedures ultimately resulted in 
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writing copy for salesmen’s bu! letins 
and catalogs. Thus was her carver jn 
advertising beginning to take shape. 





Sometime later the advertising man- 
ager left for new fields and Alice, 
because she had shown such an apti- 
tude for the work, found hersc!lf jp 
the position of advertising manager, 
Four years later she accepted a similar 
position with the TelAutograph Cor- 
poration, makers of message trans- 
scription equipment. 

This was a job to her liking for 
it permitted her wide use of perhaps 
her most outstanding accomplishment, 
that of writing. TelAutograph ar 
large users of direct mail, and Alice 
Drew has lent to that old advertising 
standby, a fresh note that has brought 
many compliments to the company 
and to her. 

Being gifted with a unique hand 
writing ability, much of her direct 
mail promotion for the company 
done in written printed-like script 
Surprisingly this approach has had un 
usual acceptance from its recipients 
Her direct personal appeals, signed 
Alice Honore Drew, have pulled as- 
tonishingly large numbers of requests 
for technical engineering literature. It 
seems as though even in business, a 
woman’s signature does something to 
a man. 

Several pieces of her direct mail 
work have received favorable mention; 
in fact just this year she won the 
Dartnell Gold Medal and two Sales 
Letter Round Table awards. 

In addition to her other duties she 
edits the “TelAutograph Telescriber,” 
a monthly house organ for employes, 
relating intimate stories about nev 
employes, servicemen, about orders re- 

(Continued on page 150) 
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b move now —practically 











War came — and immediately there developed a pressing need for huge quantities of air 
conditioning and allied equipment. For air conditioning, heating and piping are indis- 


pensable to a long list of war production jobs. 


Thus manufacturers making products adaptable to our field — especially those who 
had served the field before the war with a high percentage of their total output — found 
themselves without any conversion problem. By and large they continued to produce the 
SAME EQUIPMENT they had been making before Pearl Harbor. 


Now — these manufacturers have NO RECONVERSION PROBLEM! They are all 
set to handle the air conditioning requirements of a post-war world. 


Yes, bere is a post-war market where immediate action is forecast — a market where 
a substantial flow of peace-time orders can start at once. And from the word “Go” all 


signs point to increasingly big business as the years pass! 


This conviction is reflected in the number of manufacturers currently using space in 
HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING — well over 200 of them. If you, too, 
want orders immediately following Victory, end have any product suitable for air con- 
ditioning, and its allied services, can you afford to wait longer to start your basic 
advertising job? 


SEND FOR FREE MARKET AND PUBLICATION STUDY 


We invite you to ask for our new booklet, “A Quick Picture”. It gives pertinent facts on the 
vorious phases of the field covered by HEATING, PIPING AND AIR CONDITIONING. It 
should prove extremely helpful: First, in enabling you to determine whether your present or 
proposed products can be used in our field; and second, in charting the course which leads 
to sales success. Without obligation, write us for a copy today! 


REENEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


SIX NORTH MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 2 
Also Publishers of American Artisan 


Air Conditioning Headquarters 
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Advertising Volume for September Issues of Business Papers 











Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have standard 7x10 type page 
Pages Pages Page 
industrial Group 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 4) 
\ero Digest (semi-mo) ‘ S Modern Packaging *105 *67 NJ (National Jeweler) (5%x 
\ir Conditionin & Refrig Modern l'lastics *106 *11 7%) . ax 222 Lat 
eration New (w) c¢ll*ysx . National Bottlers’ Gazette 105 91 Office Appliances (6 5/6x10) 132 
16) : a ;. National Petroleum News Plumbing & Heating Journal *40 *2¢ 
Amer at Aviat on (¢l w) lle n iw) 107 40 Sheet Metal Worker . #42 #2 
\n rican Builder ; y= 0” National Provisioner (w) 126 100 Southern Automotive Jour- 
The American City 104 ‘4 11 & Gas Journal (w) *T§os0 = *TH456 nal . 89 64 
American Machinist (bi-w). *) 543 7 ‘ Oil Weekly (w) #216 *S§1X8 Southern Hardware + 64 64 
Architectural Forun 14 J Paper Industry & Paper Sporting Goods Dealer 74 67 
\rchitectural Record 115 ‘ World 8s Oi Syndicate Store Merchan- 
Automotive & Aviation I aper Mill News (w) 138 105 diser (4%:x65%) , 111 77 
dustrie (bi-w) -» a4 Paper Trade Journal (w).*§$!) 2185 *§1174 Underwear and Hosiery Re- 
\via or 05 61 Pencil Points 74 53 view 151 112 ‘s 
Baker Helper (bi-w : A etroleum Engineer 160 134 Wholesaler’s Salesman 78 68 (ee 
Bedding 9 { nate hy a 209 78 x 
we nge BS = .. Petroleum Refine 202 17 — ora — & 
* “s Pit & @ ir’ *10 FAN ‘ rym til : 
The Brewer 1) t eoy e2] : 
“ : Power! 285 262 
i lransportation S184 161 * . -- Export Group 
, ' Ny Power Flant Engineering 162 Lot 
‘ ‘ ‘ - : “ 
G1 , Practical Builder (104,:x1») - lo American Automobile (Over- 
x ; 's ’ " - . . ‘ 
he Car . e1t9 e; Printing be 8 seas Edition) 33 24 
Gime ‘ > Product Engineering *370 *504 American kxporter 296 221 
(*hs« P , ri Product Finishing (4'sx6's) »s 14 \utomovil Americano 51 49 
N ~ . . € g Purchasing "267 eee Caminos Y Calles (bi-mo) 1 , 
Chen il Industrie e100 e% Railwa \ge (w) 261 17% Farmaceutico 6 
(Chemica & Niet T taillway Purchase & Stores 117 s Hacienda (two editions) 10 ‘ 
Enxzineeringe ; 14 Roads & Street 8S S Ingenieria Internacional In- 
cy , vi ari: 4 Roe Products HS Hd dustria 125 
Coal Age ‘ e Sewage Works Engineering 1S 1! Ingenieria Internacional Con- a 
Const r Dis ( " Southern Power & Industr 120 101 struccion ‘o : 
Const: > vy a ' Stes Ww) 91 161 Oficina Mecanica Moderna 
Contractor " i) . ’ : Supervisior $28 23 (quarterly) 111 
Mont) 1¢ 0a) —— . . elephone Engineer ny ane Petroleo Interamericano (bi 
‘ ‘? ; ' leler) ' iw) . 104 *\? mo) 112 
Di. , ; oii? “ an Textile World 19] 136 Revista \erea Latino 
, @ ‘ America + 
ectri wht owe ‘ ‘ imbermat ( ” : 
j & | I La : : Spanish Oral Hygiene (4 5/16 
| ' ’ ( tr t ) ; Pool & rhe Journal (4%4x 199 17 x7 3/16) 
tr . SS, ) > ‘ on 
‘ : m4 i Tool En 171 171 Taller Mecanico Moderno 
Electr ul Wrest 70 ‘ os wines : ; s : (quarterly) 111 ’ 
Electr ul] World (w "y 205 ite! Works engineering ‘ aed World Petroleum (9x12) 87 ‘ 
Llectror ey { w) && 872 
aaincerts Mining Jour Water Works & Sewerag 60 57 Total 1,275 
na 111 111 Welding Engineer if il 
Engineering New Record Western Construction News 107 97 Class Group 
(w) eg a5 *s39 Wood Worker 59 54 in | 
Fact I Na ie ent & Woodworking Digest (4%yxX Advertising Age (w) (10°%,xX 
Maintenance ( 0 Hy) *85 *78 14) 196 162 tell 
Fire Engineer tf American Funeral Director is c ca 
I d tindustri 14 12 Pot 16,46 14,459 American Restaurant 67 D2 F 
The Foundry 18s 16 Banking (7x10 3/16) $16 got Thi: 
> 12 1 D and W : 67 . 
(ra Age (bi-w) 4 *4 Trade Group Hospital Management 84 6 PP 
Heating, Piping & Air CC - are eo 54 Hotel Management Sl ‘ 
ditioning 133 109 nerica - _ “ & Hotel W orld-Review (iw) Assi 
Heating & Ventilating “7 3 ~‘ ~s , —_ ened 130 13 (9%4x14) *I3S8 *24 rega 
: : toot & Shoe Recorder (semi- , 10 ‘ 
Industrial & Engineering ~ ’ Tuer (sem 0144 “111 Industrial Marketing 11 102 voli 
Chemistry (tw editions) 150 151 Be ‘ i L. : Medical Economics (414x6%) 101 104 
industrial Fi) nat ae (4x Building Supply New Hi o4 : > S we " 
justrial b “ ; Cetin Gham 4 Modern Beauty Shop oan io > Re 
Gy) 70 f . : a Modern Hospital .. . 193 152 a 
Industr nd I . : , Administration Edition . 1 re 
idu y an wel 14: 120 rs vate ey + nem og 12 Modern Medicine (4%4x6%) 140 Aut pres 
ren Age (wv “see SESS Druggist Edition 125 95 Nation's School - ' wae 
Laundry Age emi-mo) “61 *o2 Fountain Restaurant , Q Occupational Hazards (4%x read 
Machine Design mS Te : © —w — Hh) $5 l f 
. General Merchandiss MK, tunc 
Machine lon It Roo . . a? © " 199 
re | Bive Book Variety Store Editions 110 70 Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) = 147 . 
(4*yx64y) 66 ‘ Grocery Editions 96 97 Restaurant Management 55 R 
~~. ee ~ 19 Commercia Car Journal 201 1s0 Scholastic Coach ye * eq 
, fact . *46 ’ . . . . - . , 
Me aS ci a : wa Domestic Engineering 133 95 School Management (9%_x orig 
at 4 eS ngineering & Ship Electrica Merchandising (9 il 1?) : 28 i ness 
ping heview vs x12) 106 5 Traffic World (w) $110 8 
Mechanical Engineering 12° x4 e - Implement N ne 
. “a m iplemen é s —_ 220 ‘ 
Mec Poa ition (4 1 a MN (bi-w) 102 a7 Total 1,/62 
‘ i } be | i . 1 
( ver's To cs 6S y » . o " 
Metal Finishing 81 6 Glass Diz ” pe 7 Grand total 22,784 = 
Metal Progres ; , a eg - . 
- nord 1 158 138 Hardware Age (bi-w) 247 192 
. — ne . \ 19% 164 Jewelers’ Circular SIncludes Special issue *Include is- 
inl & Factor) 20 is The Keystone °11 108 sified advertising Last issue esti ed 
Mill Supplic $259 $235 Men's Apparel Reporter (9x Five issues. *Three issues. eTwo issues 
_ ing and Metallure,y 95 ; 11%) 126 6 Four issues 
odern hine Shop 1 otc . . 
rt Ta p (442% = M r 120 108 Note The above figures must be 
2 Bot it Motor Age 112 76 quoted or reproduced without perm mn 


September Volume Gain of 18.2% Lowest in 1944 


Page % 
SEPTEMBER ees 1943 Gain Gain NINE MONTHS 1944 1943 Gain 3ain 





— “ein 16.476 = 14,459 2,017 13.9 Industrial 138,480 114,527 23,953 20.9 
Feed 271 2,472 799 2.3 Trade .. 25,734 18,158 7,576 41. 
nk ag 1,240 956 319 33.4 Export » 9,288 6,178 3,110 0.3 
Class 1,762 1,396 6 26.2 Class 14,208 10,903 3,305 0.2 

Grand Total 22,784 19,283 3,501 18.2 Grand Total ; ictal 187,710 149,766 37,944 “ 
Correction on Auaust fia es The Foundry should not have been indicated as having special issues 
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Reinforcing the evident leadership in reader interest that gives POWER a 2 
to 1 lead in every independent power-field survey, judges in the Seventh 
Annual Competition for Editorial Achievement — “toughest yet’’ — gave | 
POWER not one but two awards. Six awards in the past five years dem- 

onstrate the continuing top-quality editorial content that builds live, 

reactive readership. 





FIRST AWARD AWARD OF MERIT 


in Class Four for “outstanding achievement in in Class One for “best series of articles or 

telling a story principally with pictures and editorials on one theme on a definite objective, 

captions.” appearing in a series of issues.” 

This for an electronics “first principles” text, which This two-part handbook of fundamentals was addressed 
a appeared in April, 1944, POWER, pages 64 through 86. particularly to the practical engineer confused by the 
‘ many and complex tables in available engineering hand- 

Associate Editor F. A. Annett, seeking to inform himself books. This section brings into one compact package 

regarding this new field, found available texts too the concentrated essence of power calculations. 


104 voluminous and “high-brow.” These special sections appeared in the December, 1943, 
iss Realizing that many Power Engineers, laden with the and February, 1944, issues and totalled 56 pages. 


pressing practical problems of electronic applications, They were so much in demand that reprints were 
were in the same boat, Mr. Annett devised his brief, promptly exhausted, making it necessary to reprint in 
readable, readily understandable presentation of the pamphlet form—and most of these are also gone. 


fundamentals. 


Requests for extra copies, which quickly exhausted the 
Original overrun of several thousand, proved the timeli- 
ness of this POWER reader service. 





Power Engineers, in all fields of industry and in 
s, cre the key executives who, in 85 per cent of all cases, 
the firm's power equipment—or are consulted before 
e buys anything that uses power. 
cre “in on the conferences important to you—and 
YWER '-\ps them make up their minds—and others’ minds— 
ding needs, 


_ with 25,071 paid cireulation—the largest of any pub- 
in its field—is your “in” where it's most important. 




















330 WEST 42nd ST. NEWYORK 18 Wri 
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"l read 


PLASTICS WORLD 


before 


| read my mail” 


The men who Design, Produce. 
Use and Buy plastics products, 
machinery and equipment read 
PLASTICS WORLD with close 


attention. 


Every month they send thou- 
sands of inquiries to adver- 
tisers who tell their story in 
the fact newspaper of the in- 
dustry. 


Ask us for a SAMPLE COPY 
and full details. 











DO YOU KNOW 


What 


TRADE PAPERS 

LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 

company, your products, your 

competitors, their products? 
We can tell you. 

because 

We Clip Magazines— 


some 3,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 


and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
New York City 


15 E. 26th St. 
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LETTERS 








TO THE EDITOR 


Readers are invited to use this department in which to express their views on 
subjects which have been treated in these pages or any which may be of 
interest to industrial marketing men. Correspondence for publication must be 
signed as a matter of good faith, but identity will be withheld if requested 





CORRECTION 
To Tut 
substantial errors on page 162 of the 
Index to Research department of your 
September issue which I think you will 

want to correct. 

Item 747 
Building Potentials,” 
published study of postwar 
possibilities, 


Eprror: There are two 


“Residential 
which is our 


describes 


recently 
residential construction 
and lists it as “Reprinted from the 
Architectural Forum.” 

Item 748 
Potentials,” 


describes “Construction 
probably the most im- 
portant analysis of overall postwar 
construction prospects that has been 
made, which occupied a large part of 
our December, 1943 issue. This also 
is attributed to Architectural Forum. 

Both of these studies appeared origi- 
Architectural Record, and 
reprinted for distribution 


nally in 
have been 
by the Record and the other divisions 
of Dodge. 
I can understand how such mis- 
takes might occur. However, because 
the basis of our Dodge publishing op- 
eration is exclusive market informa- 
tion, we naturally do not like to 
see that information credited to an- 
other source. 
Rosert F. 


Manager, 


MARSHALL, 
Architectural 
Record 


Promotion 


a 


CULTIVATING THE POSTWAR MARKET 


To Tue Eprror: Much has been 
written, and probably more said, about 
postwar plans for manufacturing and 
marketing, but as pointed out in 
your outstanding September issue, it 
appears that too little has actually 
been done in preparation for the prob- 
lems in marketing that will follow 


close on the heels of V-Day. 


More than a year ago, the sales 
and advertising departments of this 
company embarked on a program de- 
signed to strengthen our dealer re- 
lations and at the same time keep in 
close touch with owners and prospec- 
tive owners who could not be served 
because of wartime regulations and 
limitations. We were fortunate in be- 
ing able to produce our peacetime 
models with practically no change or 





revision for essential projects here and 
abroad and for use by the Army and 
Navy. As a result, we did not have 
to “lock up” 
sales promotion material for the dura- 
tion, but instead, were able to keep 
this type of literature current in al- 
most every instance. 


our sales catalogs and 


In addition to the strictly catalog 
material, we decided to produce sev- 
eral booklets depicting Euclid equip- 
ment in operation on various types of 
applications. The first of these book- 
lets, ““Bottom-Dump Euclids On The 
Move,” has just been released and will 
be followed by 
duction. Comments from the field in- 
dicate that this type of material is 
particularly helpful to distributors at 
this time because it them a 


others now in pro- 


gives 
postwar sales tool for today’s use in 
contacting 
working on similar construction and 


prospects who will be 


mining jobs after the war. 

We are sending you a copy of this 
new booklet as tangible evidence that 
not all postwar planning is still in 
the “by and by” stage. If any of your 
readers are interested in receiving 3 
copy of the booklet as a help in plan- 
ning similar material for their own 
companies, we'll be glad to send copies 
upon request. 

A. W. LEHMAN, 

Advertising Manager, 
Road Machinery Com- 


pany, Cleveland 


The Euclid 


——S -_ 


BETTER AND BETTER 


To Tue Eptror: It dawned on me 
as I read the last two issues of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING that I was 
clipping far more articles from the 
columns for permanent filing. 

I have always liked your paper but 
now I like it more than ever. 

Craic Es! 
The Oil and Gas Journal 


—— 
PLAUDITS FROM THE APPLAUDED 


To Tue Eprror: Your Septem ver 
issue containing the write-up ut 
myself in the “Women in Adve't's- 
ing” feature has just come in. 


Miss Stern’s articles have all cen 
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.. « THE STORY OF THE NEW ALLOY STEELS 
FOR JET PROPELLED AIRCRAFT 


The industry knew that special alloy steels 
were being used in jet propulsion planes and 
the newer gas turbines — but it didn’t know 
what they were — or how — or why ... until 
The Iron Age broke the story and answered all 
the questions (so far as security regulations 
permitted) about “High Temperature Alloys 
for Dynamic Loading” in the June 1st issue. 
Overnight a reader audience of some 100,- 
000 metalworking executives read with eager 
interest, for the first time, about this important 
development in the selection of superior heat- 
resisting alloys for dynamic stressing at very 
high temperatures. Things soon started moving 
in laboratories and around conference tables. 
The metalworking industry is always on the 
alert for news of new materials and processes 


— the Iron Age editorial firsts that make it the 
number one publication in its field. Industry 
leaders look to it for early information that will 
help them plan and produce — and BUY. 

When these 100,000 key men turn to The 
Iron Age — every week — they are in a “‘search- 
ing” frame of mind ... and this magazine 
gives them what they seek . . . both editorially 
and in the advertising columns, which they 
read eagerly and with confidence in the inform- 
ative messages the advertisements contain. 

You, too, can score many an advertising and 
selling “scoop” by using The Iron Age con- 
sistently to reach the right people fast and at 
low cost... when their minds are searching the 
pages of The Iron Age for “firsts” in news and 
helpful data. 
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The 48th Annual Convention 
of the 


UNITED STATES INDEPENDENT 
TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 


Stevens Hotel — Chicago 


OCTOBER 10-11-12 


PRE-CONVENTION Issue— 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


OCTOBER 1, 1944 
Forms Close Sept. 15 


CONVENTION REPORT Issue 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
& MANAGEMENT 
OCTOBER 15, 1944 

Forms Close October 1 


Write for additional information 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
PUBLISHING CoRP. 


7720 Sheridan Road — Chicago 


THE TRUTH 


sales 


about industrial 


95 MADISON AVE 
NEW YORK 16. N. Y 








good and you may be sure she spared 


no praises with this one. 


I appreciate very much the oppor- 
tunity you have given me of joining 
your gallery of women in industrial 
advertising. 

KATHERYN H. Power, 
Advertising Department, 


Dresser Mfg. Company, Bradford, Pa. 


GOOD TO THE LAST COVER 
To Tue Eprror: When 


magazines in which I am 
desk, I usually thumb 
down the 

want to 


business 
interested 
come to my 
turn 


through them and 


corners of those articles | 
read. 

| have just done that with the Sep- 
tember issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 


frankly, it looks like I'll 


be a cover-to-cover reader. Practically 


ING and, 


every page of editorial matter is turn- 
ed dow n. 


Let the good work go on. 


GeorRGE C. McNutt, 
Advertising & Public Relations Man- 
ager, 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGe 70] 


Sales Promotion 


other in various fields in the past. Each 
poster holds to a selected field such 
as the poster on music on which prog- 
African gong 
to the juke box is humorously de- 
These invention 


to stimulate 


ress from the dinner 


picted. chains of 


serve natural idea pro- 
gression among the employes studying 
them, and the line which says, “Ev- 
erything Starts With an IDEA. 

Ideas for Victory in the 


Box 


Get Your 


Suggestion Today,” serves as a 
final spark. 

Posters appear on 40 bulletin boards 
throughout the plant, and are shifted 
with sets going up each 


Readership 1S well indicated 


about, new 
month. 
by the groups of employes constantly 
hovering around the bulletin boards. 
Real evident in the fact 
that accepted jumped 
from 12 per cent to 20' per cent 
during the first two months of the 


results are 
suggestions 


poster show Ings. 


An Annual Report That 
Really Reports 


The 6U0-page booklet recently issued 
by Thompson Products, Inc., Cleve- 
land, makers of precision instruments, 
tells the story of its business during 
the last ten years, and it tells it viv- 
idly, factually, and entertainingly. 
shows a 
which 


cover, 


Its vari-colored cover 


stream of trucks and vehicles 


continues onto the second 
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growing smaller as it presumably dis. 
appears into the future. This unique 
cover design draws readers into the 
the excellent |ay- 

presentation of 


content where, by 
out employed, the 
process and product pictures are made 
an integral and deeply interesting part 
of the detailed story of the company’s 
work. 

These photographs are one of the 
outstanding features of the book, and 
gain attention from stockholders and 
other readers not closely connected 
with actual production, by showing 
only one simple operation in each 


instead of complicatins it 


picture 
with many, and by incorporating ex- 
pert highlighting and extremely c!ear 
reproductions. 

Another interesting mechanical fea 
reading 


ture is the overprinting of 


matter on a contrasting color line 
drawing or outline half-tone engrav- 
ing of an instrument. 

Easily digested graphs supplemented 
with drawings make the financial sec- 


Another 


section of the book is devoted to em- 


tion clearly understandable. 


ploye relations and shows pictures of 
the cafeteria, typical menus, dispen- 
saries, employe activities—all under 
the head, ““How 20,000 People W ork 
Together.” 
A section devoted to the various 
plants of the company is preceded by 
a full-page montage drawing showing 
a bird’s-eye view of each of the plants, 
overprinted in red by ‘“Sixty-On 
Precision Production.” 
“Thompson Products. . .. A Decade 
of Achievement,” is a geod book for 


‘ | 
your annual report reference fn 


Acres of 


Pictures on page 70. 


Williams Becomes G & B Vice-Pres. 

Lewis M. Williams, who for th« last 
two years has been associated with Geb 
hardt & Brockson, Inc., Chicago ne 


has just been named a vice-presidk 

the firm ; 
Mr. Williams, son of the late Henr 

P. Williams, was for ten years an ofncer 


and director of Williams & Cunnyngham 
a vice-presic 
both of ig 


Inc., agency and later 
The Buchen Company, 


Bates Named Ad Manager 
Appointment of Harold D. B 


advertising and sales promotion g 
of The Philip Carey Mfg. Comp 


1 
peen made 


cinnati, has recently 


Mr. Bates was 
vertising manager in charge of 


Johns-Manville 


formerly assista id 


advertising for 


JFACO Gets Three 


Arndt & Co., Phi 


John Falkner 
: } 


agency, has been appointed to 


vertising tor three new accounts 
Metal Company, Riverside, N. |] 
delphia Gas Works Company, 
Joseph M Patterson or Co.. Ir 
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REACHED BY 











CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS 








HEATING 





/ENTILATING 









ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVES 
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LARGE 
RESIDENTIAL 
BUILDINGS 


HOTELS. APTS. ETC 


INSTITUTIONS 
HOSPITALS. SCHOOLS 
CHURCHES. GOV'T 
BLOGS. PRISONS. ETC 


TRANSPORTATION 
TRAINS, AIRCRAFT 
BUSES. TRUCKS 
SHIPS, AUTOS. ETC. 





d operation of the equipment compris- 
b the TEMPISPHERE. These men repre- 
t the bulk of HEATING and VENTI- 
TING'S readers. By directing your ad- 
ttising and sales effort specifically to 
ese men, complete coverage of the most 
uential buying factors is assured. 


e TEMPISPHERE has manifested itself in 
e big markets involved in military, naval 
d war plant installations. Its great sales 
tentialities FOR TOMORROW are al- 
ady evident (see partial list at the right). 
tus give you detailed facts and figures 
bwing how HEATING and VENTILAT- 
S can bring you in direct contact with 
s expanding field. HEATING and 
hy: ING, 148 Lafayette Street, New 
br 13 N.Y i 
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N.I.A.A. News 


A record of the activities and plans of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association and its chapters 


PRESIDENT: Frederic |. Lackens, Advertising Manager, The Hays Corporation, Michigan City, Ind. 
HEADQUARTERS SECRETARY: Mildred R. Webster, 100 East Ohio St., Chicago I! 














CIAA Hears Morris 
@ AT the first 


season, Chicago Industrial Advertisers 
Association heard A. M. Morris, man 
ager, McGraw-Hill’s Mill Supplies, 


who discussed “Turning the Spotlight 


meeting of the new 


on Industrial Distribution.” 


Based on a very complete study of 
the problems of industrial distributors, 
the discussion cited the probable SIZC 
of the 


postw at 


market for products in the 


world. To answer the ques 
tion raised by many distributors: “We 
heard so much about the new 


after the wat 


have 
conditions to be met 
ind particularly about all the business 
there will be. We wonder if there 
is some way Of Computing the volume 
that might be expected?” Mill Sup 
plies commissioned Walter F. Crowder, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com 
make a study of the sit 


His study proposes maximum 


merce, to 
uation. 
ind minimum limits into which it 
is logical to assume that postwar busi 
ness volume might fall, thus permit 
ting any individual distributor to 
forecast his own position within rea 
sonable limits of his own choosing. 
The study proposes that the maximum 
value of gross national product, based 
on employment of slightly more than 
60 million, would be in the neighbor 
hood of 180 billions of dollars. At the 
other end of the scale, envisioning as 
many as 20 million people unemployed, 
: much greater number than in the 
same circumstances in 1940, the year 
chosen for comparison, Mr. Crowde: 
suggests that gross national product 


will be about 120 billion. These esti 


mates are all based on 1944 price levels 


but it is admitted that if large unem 
ployment should occur, these price 
levels probably could not be held. At 
iny rate, the study illustrates that 


there are large potentials that make 
planning ror the postwar period quite 
worth whil 

Mr. Morris proposed ten points that 
distributors might follow in planning 
their actions for the postwar period. 


The se are: 


144 


1. Know your markets 
2. Know your product: 
3}. Know your customers 


4. Plan your selling effort 
§. Exercise sales control 
6. Advertise intelligently 
Watch customer service 
8. Foster regular market research 
9. Check regularly for improve- 
ment in inventory control 
methods, warehousing and de 
livery facilities 
10. Have adequate accounting 
systems 
“Now these 
distributor,” said Mr. Morris, “but you 
obliga- 


are obligations of the 


certain 
which you 


manufacturers have 
distributor 
is to do a better 


summed up 


tions to the 
must observe if he 
job. These too can be 
in ten points, only one of which is a 
matter of company policy, the others 
being responsibilities of the sales and 
idvertising departments.” 
The points are: 
distributor 


1. Have a definite 


policy 





A partial view of one of the typical audiences 
Beach Hotel to capacity at each session of the 
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2. Choose your distributors care- 
fully 

3. Be sure your distributors un- 
derstand your  policy—andé 


your franchise 
4. Know your distributors’ prob 


lems 





§. Plan the work that you will d 
with your distributors 

6. Follow 
and make it work 


the plan you develop 


Merchandise the advertising 
and sales promotion work you 
do to your distributor and t 
his salesmen 

8. Determine the type of dealer 
helps that will aid the distrib- 
utor most and then see that he 
uses them. 

9. Keep your distributor advised 

on product development, sell 

ing points and application 


1 


10. Always keep in mind that 


many other manufacturers ar 











competing for the selling time 
of your distributors and when 
you are not getting your share 




















which filled the ballroom of the Edgewete’ 
two-day 22nd national conference NIAA 
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The Next Great Test 


Awaiting Business 


“The next great test awaiting business is the ability to bring scientific 


knowledge of DISTRIBUTION up to the level of scientific knowledge 


of production.” 


If you care to challenge that statement 
we suggest you first see what “Scientific 
Distribution” involves. 

If you agree with the statement we are 
sure you will want to know ALL that 
“Scientific Distribution” means. 

The comprehensive presentation ap- 
pearing in the March 1944 issue of 
Mechanical Engineering is based on suc- 
cessful methods employed by a dozen 
outstanding companies... methods 
which have gone far in helping bring 
about the Utopian combination of 
lower prices and higher wages. 

The great stir this engineering approach 
to distribution has created indicates 
clearly how keenly industry and busi- 
ness are aware of the growing impor- 
tance of distribution in the years ahead, 
and the urgency of developing distribu- 
tion methods in the engineering man- 
ner. 


After appearing in Mechanical Engi- 
neering, “Scientific Methods of Distri- 
bution” was reprinted in five instal- 
ments by Industrial Marketing, begin- 
ning with the May 1944 issue. 

It was also featured by the New York 
World-Telegram in three special arti- 
cles in The Business-Finance-Industry 
section, August 28, 29 and 30, 1944. 


Mechanical Engineering is published 
by the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers in whose far-flung activities 
the authors are heading up the work on 
Distribution. One of the authors is 
Chairman of the A.S.M.E. Distribution 
Committee whose function is to delve 
deeply into the problems of Distribu- 
tion and into engineering principle and 
practices that may be applied in solving 
the problems. 


* * * 


Approximately 2,400 men on nearly 
500 technical committees, each work- 
ing on specific engineering and indus- 
trial problems and/or projects, consti- 
tute the main-spring of The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


Thousands of engineers and industrial- 
ists who exemplify the basic forces of 
progress are contributing of their time 
and skill for the further advancement of 
engineering and industry. 


The focal point for these cooperative ac- 
tivities is the A.S.M.E. publication Me- 
chanical Engineering which goes every 
month into the inner offices of more 
than 18,000 engineers and executives 
...men of high calibre and responsi- 
bility and therefore of high specifying 
and buying power. 





MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, Published Monthly by The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y., Midwest Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. 
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STEEL PROCESSING 





If you manufacture equipment or 
supplies that are used in the FORG- 
ING — STAMPING — FORMING — 
HEAT TREATING or WELDING 
industries, you can present your sales 
message directly and economically to 
those who influence the purchasing of 
equipment and supplies in these in- 
dustries by advertising regularly in 
STEEL PROCESSING. Over 4200 
copies are distributed monthly to a 
selected list of key men in practically 
all the leading plants in the United 
States and Canada who are engaged 
Write for 


in the processing of steel 


further information 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
108 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Despite the remarkable gains 
made by the Allies so far in the 


War, there is no letup in the de- 
mand for steel. The efforts of ex- 
ecutives and operating men in the 
steel plants are taxed to the limit 
to supply this steel. These men 
will welcome any information that 
you can furnish regarding im- 


proved equipment and supplies 
that are available. This informa- 
tion can be placed directly in their 
hands through the advertising 
pages of BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT, and is needed 


now—right now. 


Your advertisement in the next 
issue of BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT will be especially 
valuable at this time. 


Member A.B.C. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 








you probably have neglected 
some part of your obligations 


Help! Help! Help! 


Headquarters has sent all NIAA 
members a postcard checking on the 
listing of names, positions and com- 
pany connections for use in compiling 
the annual roster published by INpus- 
rkRiIAL MARKETING. The deadline for 
returning the cards is October 1. If 
you have not yet returned yours, you 
are urged to do so immediately. The 
roster will be published in December 
this year, and mailed to all members 
of NIAA. This is your chance to 
have your name and connection prop- 
erly listed, so return your card quickly. 


Twin Cities Elect Officers 


Twin Cities Industrial 
announces the election of officers for 
the 1944-45 season. 

For president: Roy W. Smallwood, 
director, public relations, Wm. H. 
Zeigler Company, Minneapolis; vice- 
president: Norwood N. Canfield, ad- 
vertising manager, Smith Welding & 
Equipment Corporation, Minneapolis; 
secretary: Robert W. Foulke, owner, 
Foulke agency, Minneapolis; treasurer: 
Harold C. Walker, president, Harold 
C. Walker Advertising, Minneapolis. 


Advertisers 


Pechin Becomes Judge 


Edward J. Pechin, advertising man- 
ager, plastics department, E. I. Du- 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., and 
president, Industrial Marketers of New 
Jersey, has been asked to serve as chair- 
man of the judges in the Annual Di- 
rect Mail Advertising Association 
contest for the selection of the fifty 
best examples of direct mail adver- 


tising. 





[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 34] 


NIAA Conference 


vice-president, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, told 
how his company is teaching salesmen, 
through new visual aids, the need for 
meeting the competitive selling prob- 
lems that lie directly ahead. Mr. Mc- 
Kibbin showed some of the new slide 
films which his company is using in 
this work. He emphasized the neces- 
sity for light of 
today’s problems everything that goes 
to your customers. As an example, 
various forms used 


reviewing in the 


he discussed the 
in transacting the business of West- 
inghouse. By a slide film 
he showed how these had been rede- 


means of 
signed to bring a sales message to 
every customer, and to dramatize their 
importance to each salesman, thus re- 


moving from them the uninteresting, 
coldly-formal appearance that usually 
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marks such forms, and showed how 
sales tools had been made of practical. 
ly every one. 

A particularly valuable feature of 
Westinghouse procedure is the product 
performance analysis by means of 
which complaints from customers are 
transformed into good-will builders. 
Central analysis of complaints leads to 
corrections in machine design where 
they are indicated. 


Paper Salvage Discussed 


William B. Carr, associate advertis 
ing manager, Time Inc., New York, 
and chairman, Periodical Publishers 
National Committee, waste paper sal- 
vage division, told how through the 
efforts of nearly 1300 publishers’ rep- 
resentatives who worked under the 
direction of his committee, a consider- 
able volume of paper has been al- 
vaged. In fact, this effort is largely re- 
sponsible for the fact that there will 
be no fourth quarter paper cut, Mr. 
Carr emphasized the need for contin- 
uing this activity as long as necessary, 
while paper is still the Number One 
critical item on the war materials list. 
The future, even should the European 
war end soon, is not too bright as long 
as our boys are fighting around the 
world, thus sustaining the great need 
for paper and wood pulp products. 


Market Research Needed 


An excellent discussion of the use 
of market research was made by James 
O. Peck, head of the James O. Peck 
Company, New York. 

Mr. Peck told how and why con- 
tinuing research should be included 
in all industrial marketing programs. 
He cited the case of a manufacturer 
who, because he didn’t know what 
buyers thought of his product, one 
day discovered that his company was 
slated for expiration. Fortunately the 
discovery led to a complete study of 
the faults of products and policies and 
with their correction, the outlook was 
immediately changed. 

George D. Gaw, director, 
Mail Institute, Chicago, made a very 
interesting talk on the uses of direct 
mail. He urged that color be used 
in direct mail pieces to liven them up 
and increase their attention vali 

Discussing the challenge which the 
postwar period will bring to distribu- 
tion William C. Johnson, vice-prest- 
dent, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, 
Milwaukee, told how his company met 
the wartime problems of their cus- 
tomers by providing them wit! elp- 
ful information on how to use te 
materials they had. This met! 
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Although burned, bombed and levelled to the 





ground, the Maikop Oil Field will most defi- 
nitely be restored as will the refineries and 


ther facilities throughout the invaded areas. 


This will be just a part of the vast rehabilita- 
tion program that has been prepared for a 
vastly nded Soviet oil industry to meet 
Russi lustrial needs. Incidentally, you 
will d r that the men planning this expan- 


sion WORLD PETROLEUM readers. 


WORLD P 


2 WEST 45TH @ NE 


~Read By Oil Executives Everywhere 
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fields as in Venezuela, Colombia and Argen- 
tina. The equipment required reaches figures 


even more dramatic, even more fabulous. 
Only by the wildest stretch of the imagination 





can anyone approximate the millions of dol- 


Who's Who of Oil Industry 


lars of new equipment or service required for WORLD PETROLEUM readers con- 
stitute an international Who's Who of 


the work of reconstruction—in Rumania, in the petroleum industry. Every important 
factor in management, decision and pur- 
Poland, throughout all of Europe and in chase is exposed to the latest world views 
in WORLD PETROLEUM by means 
scores of other fields. of selected and controlled circulation. 


These men, whose decisions will count 
Add to reconstruction activities the tremen- most in post-war rebuilding, keep them- 
selves posted through its editorial col- 
dous increase in drilling in various foreign umns and advertising pages. 


ETROLEUM. 


W YORK 19, N. Y. 
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W THOUGHT DEPART; 
ei aaa 


l ‘ HAVE YOU 
ASKED YOUR AGENCY 
TO CHECK THIS STORY? 


the most rapidly expanding 
>a in the country today. The 
ers unlimited possibilities for 


manufacturers who wish to get in on 


und floor of this tremendous mar 


e present and the future 


jay for complete market facts 


helptul tips on selling the industri: 
We'll also send you a detailed 


western industrial devel 


10 obi gation 


WESTERN 
INDUSTRY 


a King Publication 
shers of WESTERN 


. GY N NEW 
MARKET STREET 


Francisco, California 





Setting A 
Fast Pace 


Iremendous developments 
are taking place in the wood 
working field and Wood 
Products is the one publica- 
tion serving the entire trade 
that is consistently depended 
upon by plant managers to 
keep them abreast of all 
happenings that may have a 
bearing on the present and 
future of the industry. 
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marketing procedure, written 






A review of conditions within industries which influence industria 


by editors of business pape, 





Future of the West 
Still "Golden" 


The industrial market of the 11 far 
western states is rapidly approaching a 
perplexing point in its meteoric rise 
from an agricultural-mining region to 
one of the most important industrial 
production centers in the world. 

The situation is perplexing because 
of the peculiar position which the 
West occupies in the war production 
pictures. During the war the West 
has been producing nearly one-half of 
all the and 
ships. 


military aircraft cargo 

It has been the object of the great- 
est migration of people in the history 
of the land. As a matter of fact, this 
region has been the only one in the 
country to show significant popula- 
tion gains during the past four years. 
Example: California has gained by al 
most 1,300,000; Michigan has grown 
280,000; New York has 


act ually lost population. 


by only 


Despite this flood of new people, the 
West area of 
critical labor shortages. 


has constantly been an 


Already some of the less substantial 
newcomers are misinterpreting the 


good news from the war front in 
Germany and are hastening home to 
“somewhere east of the Rockies” in 
the hope that they can get a good 
peacetime job now. As a result, labor 


shortages are becoming more acute 
while industrial production is expand- 
ing, and good paying jobs by the thou- 


sands remain to be filled. 


Industrial production on the West 


Coast will continue to increase be- 
cause of the impending shift of mili- 
tary operations to the war with Japan. 

Western shipyards are loaded with 
orders for new landing craft, trans- 
ports, tankers and warships, but even 
greater in scope is the volume of ship 
work 


Censorship will not permit telling of 


repair now being carried on. 


the yards and thousands of men em- 
ployed in this work, but in general 
activity which is a 


terms this is an 


tremendous user of industrial goods 


ind labor. 

The western aircraft industry, plo- 
neers in the design and construction 
of fighters and “heavies,”’ are now con- 
centrating on these two types as they 
are the planes in greatest demand for 


the campaign in the Far East. 
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Hundreds of millions of dollar 
have been spent and will continue t 
be spent on harbor, rail depot ané 
warehousing facilities up and dows 
the coast. The next year or so wi 
find this region a tremendous market 


for materials handling devices. 


In an effort to relieve the railroad 


of their great transcontinental haul. 
ing burden, the government will en- 
deavor to produce more and more wi 


materials on the West Coast. 


The West produces a large percent 
age of the lumber used in the United 
States. Military demands for almos 
unbelievable quantities for 
crating materials and for beach head 
made this one 


: 
DOKES 
construction, have 
the most critical of materials. 


During the coming months, oil pro- 


duction will be upped and miner 
production, such as copper and iron 
will be kept at the highest possible 
levels even in the face of labor short 
ages. 

Summing up, it can be said that 
beyond a doubt that West represent 
a most important marketing area for 


the remainder of the war and hold 
great promises for the postwar period 
—Don Forster, Executive Vict 


President, Western Industry. 


More Services and Merchandise 
in Postwar Gasoline Station 


The gasoline service station field after 
two important 
The pront 


ventive 


will reflect 


revelations: 1. 


the war 
wartime 
possibilities of automobile p 
maintenance services; 2. The fac 
people will buy many non-automoty: 


4 


t th 


articles, including household app! 


ances, where they buy their isoline 
Expansion in station facilities 
accommodate one or the ot 
in many instances both of tl « 
time revelations, will mean buying 
many millions of dollars worth o 
building materials, new tools ser 
icing equipment, and fixture th 
display and merchandising wut 
ou 


mobile accessories and non-ai 
goods which range fri g 


bulbs to clothing and from 


may 


furniture for the home. 





There were stations befor 





which supplied maintenance 





addition to lubrication, batte 
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How Lo win distinction, with ATF Lymes 


IND 


MILTON LEWIS tells: 


“Golden anniversaries, in business, are rare enough 
events to deserve special attention. They bespeak the 
stability of matured growth... the dignity of seasoned 
experience ...a simplicity that shuns the superficial. All 
this, and more, we tried to embody in the semi-centennial 
booklet for The Fred Goat Co., Inc., especially in its typog- 
raphy. Only one type face... ATF Stymie...seemed to sug- 
gest these qualities and also suit both the product and 
its market. The wisdom of the choice was proved when 
this booklet was one of the seven selected as outstand- 
ing examples from among approximately 1,000 shown 
at the annual 1943 New York Employing Printers Show.” 


American Type Founders 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


MANN LD. AND STYMIE 
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MILTON L. LEWIS 
Lewis Advertising Agency 


Have you 4 copy of the ATF Red Book 
of types? if not, send for one on your 


letterhead. Also, single page showing 


] 


including complete alphabets of the 
following and other ATF type face: 


STENCIL 
Brash 
Bernhard Gothic Medium Cond. 


HUXLEY VERTICA! 
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Ia There a Better 
Way to Pay Your 





New 100-Page Dartnell Report Gives 
Latest Facts, Figures, and Postwar 
Trends in Salesmen’s Compensation 


If you are considering adjusting your sales- 
men's compensation plan now or for the post- 
war period, be sure to get a copy of this new 
Report No. 516 just prepared by the editors 
of Dartnell Service. In typewritten form with 
numerous charts and exhibits, contents ineluce 


Average 1945 net earnings of salesmen in 290 
lines of business—Hygrade Sylvania Classifica 
tion Plan—Chart showing changes in sales- 
men's compensation since war began—New 
salary plus incentive plan likely in postwar 
period—Contract compensation plan keeps 
stilesmen happy during “freeze” Tables show- 
ing latest auto expense and hotel expense 
allowances—C hart showing comparative draw 
ing account rates—Trends in postwar com- 
pensation for sales executives; junior execu- 
tives; branch managers, etc. 


ages, 844 2x I! inches. 


10 ®@ " 
Loose leaf. Leatherette binder $ 


I rte 
if check i sent with order. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1658 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 








DARTNELL SALES SERVICE 





% The Only Magazine 
Reaching the Manufacturers 
of Sleeping Equipment... . 














... » Read Each Month By 
Management of Those Firms 
Accounting For Over 90% 
of the Bedding Industry’s 
$140,000,000 Annual Volume 


666 Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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ing and minor tire repairs. But the 
war revealed to tens of thousands of 
operators the full possibilities of the 
service market. These operators are 
proud of their wartime record of help- 
ing to keep rolling the nation’s more 
than 20 million passenger cars and 
more than three million trucks at a 
time when replacements have been 
available to only a few. 

For a few years after the war there 
will still be around 20 million prewar 
cars and two and a half million small 
prewar trucks which will require 
plenty of service to keep them in use 
until new car and truck production 
is adequate to supply replacements. 
The better service stations will be 
larger to provide more service space 
than had the prewar stations. Larger 
facilities will be needed for stocking 
and selling more lines of merchandise, 
thus we can expet to see many new 
types of stations. 

There also looms the possibility of 
service stations to serve air and land, 
or even air-land, gasoline powered 
vehicles. 

The war has made the motoring 
public aware of the value of preven- 
tive maintenance service, and vast 
numbers of alert gasoline station op- 
erators are already planning to take 
advantage of that consciousness.— 
Rocer B. Starrorp, Editor, Super 
Service Station. 


A Booming Diesel Future 
On the Way 


The Diesel industry is coming out 
of the war bigger, better, stronger, 
healthier than ever before. We haven't 
reconversion problems 
confronting us. We have been mak- 
ing the same Diesel engines for the 
Navy, the Army, the Marine Corps, 
and the Signal Corps, that we will 
be making for Diesel trucks, trains, 
tracters, yachts and the thousand and 
of Diesel in 


any serious 


one other applications 
postwar commercial activities. 

I know only of one Diesel engine 
specially designed for a specific war 
application that may prove imprac- 
tical to convert to commercial use. 
All other units which have been de- 
signed for the war effort or which 
have been adjusted to specific needs of 
the armed services, are entirely prac- 
tical for commercial applications. 

Of necessity, Diesel engines are bet- 
ter today than they were three years 
ago. The heat of war has refined both 
their design and manufacturing proc- 
esses. The engines Diesel manufactur- 
ers are offering for postwar applica- 
tions are better engines; they will also 
be cheaper engines. We have learned 


how to reduce manufacturing costs. 








The question of excess plant ca- 
pacity is not even a serious problem 
in this industry. Such additions to 
plants as have been made, can be and 
will be used to take care of the huge 
backlog which now exists for Diesel 


engines. In general, manufacturers 
only added sufficient plant capacity 
to round out their shops, improve 
their machine 
prove their testing equipment. A tre- 


mendous amount of work was sublet 


tool equipment, im- 


by engine builders in order to handle 
the huge volume during the past three 
years for our own country and for 
our Allies. 

As an industry we have already 
gone through most of the labor pains 
incidental to cut-backs and cancella- 
tions. While we still have a huge 
backlog of unfilled war orders, it is 
nothing compared to what we did 
have six months ago. Even when all 
of these orders are either filled or can- 
celled, we can keep right on making 
the same engines for commercial ap- 
plications. In many cases we can 
take finished but unwanted war-order 
engines and promptly and econom- 
ically convert them to peacetime use 

Yes, the Diesel industry is in good 
shape from a postwar standpoint— 
a tremendously 
brought about by the great increase 
and diversification of use of Diesels 
in the war. A huge backlog of de- 
mand among old customers who have 
been unable to get deliveries for three 
years. The Diesel industry is one of 
the industries which is coming out 


expanded = market 


of the war aroaring; watch it, get in 
.t—we're going places in a big way.— 
Rex W. Wapman, Publisher, Diese! 


Ponave 
Progress. 





[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 128] 


Women in Advertising 


ceived and most everything in whic! 
workers would be interested. 

Alice Drew is an energetic person 
who is happiest when busy. On the 
subway from her home in Forest Hil! 
Long Island, she often writes somé 
of her best copy. Must be that 
ing people around provides the zht 
sort of inspiration. 

P.S.  She’s married, and |i t 
friend h nd 


prepare meals that 


says would make wonderful fo 





GE Appoints Sullivan 
Brendar } 


) Iva who 1! 
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After 62 years of service 








| tay in selling your products to 
the iron, steel and metal markets? If 
you are, place your advertising on the 
desks of 15,000 iron, steel and metal in- 
dustry men who comprise the selected 
readership of AMERICAN MetAL MARKET. 


For these men look to AMERICAN METAI 
Market for daily accurate market quo- 
tations, authoritative metal industry 
news and trends. They follow the mili- 
tant editorials which for long years have 
had a part in the development and 
growth of the industry. That these men 
constitute an influential buying group is 
indicated by the fact that over 200 ad- 
vertisers use A.M.M.— many of them 
continuously for ten, twenty or thirty 


years. 


AMERICAN Metat Market is an ABC 
“horizontal” newspaper, published daily 
(except Sundays and Mondays) ; which 
reaches all the important fields of the 
metal working industries. Close to 6000 
subscribers pay $15.00 per year, renew 


at 85.56% ABC rate, highest of any pub- 
lication in the metal working industries. 
Consumers of metals represent 52.34% 
of AMM circulation; distributors, deal- 
ers and exporters account for 27.41%; 
and 12.95% are classified as producers 
of iron, steel and metals and alloys who, 
of course, are large consumers of all the 
raw materials used in steel and metal 
production. Reader classification shows 
that practically all AMM’s readers con- 
sist of purchasing and managing officials 
who initiate or influence buying policies. 


This is evidence that AMERICAN MEeTAI 
MarKET is a logical advertising medium 
if you want to sell your products or 
services to the iron, steel and metal 


working industries. 


Send for your copy of a fact-filled folder 
and composite issue which contains all 
data which will help you arrive at a 
decision. There is, of course, no obliga- 
tion, so why not write now for your copy P 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1882-— DAILY SINCE 1899 
20 CLIFF STREET atTh NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 
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The Industry’s 
Production Paper 


BAKERS DIGEST 


Covers the Nation's Baking Industry 
with 5,000 copies to ALL organiza- 
tions whose annual sales exceed 
$50,000—representing 80°, of the 
TWO BILLION DOLLAR BAKERY 
MARKET. 


AUTHORITATIVE REFERENCE 


“The Bakers Digest has been a very wel- 
come trade publication and has been used 
in the past as an authoritative book of 
reference for our shop production. 


“We find it is well written, easily un- 
derstandable and undoubtedly a great help 
to the baker who tries to improve his 
present products or look for new develop- 
ments in the market.” 


—Louis Marhoefer, Pres., 


Bold Baking Corp. 


Further information 
and rates on request. 


BAKERS DIGEST 


333 E. 4ist St 965 Montana St 
New York 17 Chicago 14 
Murray Hil! 4-5573 Diversey 4618 





H pustic BUILDINGS 
99% controlled by 


ARCHITECTURAL MEN 


Moral... m thy 3 














Milestones 


in Publishing 


New Names — New Dates 


@ The title Production Engineering 
‘§ Management will appear on the 
masthead of The Tool Engineer be- 
ginning with the February, 1945, 
issue. The new name is in step with 
1 publishing program which for years 
has stressed through editorial and ad- 
vertising content, the two elements 
essential to all production—engineer- 








ing and management. 

Contractual relations will be dis- 
continued with the American Society 
of Tool Engineers for whom The 
Tool Engineer formerly undertook to 
act as “official publication.” How- 
ever, assistance will be given the So- 
ciety in its continued endeavors. 
staffs comprising the 
Com- 


The various 
whole of the Bramson Publishing 
pany organization, will remain un- 


changed. 


@ Petroleo Del Mundo, the Latin- 
American petroleum paper published 
quarterly by Rex W. Wadman, will 
be published bi-monthly commencing 
with the Feb. 15, 1945, issue. 

A new rate card has been issued 
showing a rate of $200 per page on 
a six-time basis. 


@ Effective with the September, 1944, 
issue, the title of Plastics and Resins 
Industry was changed to Plastics and 
Resins. 


$$ $ 


@ New advertising rates for Wesf- 
ern Construction News went into et- 
fect with the October, 1944, issue. 
Advertisers who had insertions prior 


to that date, have been granted the 





Box 281, 





WANTED—SALES MANAGER: 


\ manufacturer is looking for a man qualified to organize 
and direct the sale of pumping machinery. 
proof of organizing ability in machinery sales field and have 
had actual experience in selling in that field. 
will be treated in confidence and an interview will be granted 


to those showing superior qualifications. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 


He must present 


All applications 
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old rates through June, 1945. Ad- 
vertisers under the new rate structure, 
will be granted an agency commission 
of 15 per cent which is a change f 
past policy. 

Personals 


Joel Bliss is the new eastern ad- 
vertising manager of Fleet Owner, 
published by the Ferguson Publishing 
Company. He was formerly with the 
Journal of Commerce. 


Wagner, assistant general 
Catalog Service, di- 
vision of F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
has transferred to California to set 
up improved facilities for the design 
and distribution of West Coast man- 
catalogs in the Sweet's 


ec. B. 
manager, Sweet’s 


ufacturers’ 
Files. 
Paul Williamson, formerly  vice- 
general 
manufacturers of 


president and manager of 
Duntile Company, 
precast concrete products, has joined 
Sweet’s Catalog Service as St. Louis 
district manager. 


@ Warner Lumbard, business man- 
ager of Marine Engineering and Ship- 
ping Review and / 

the Marine Cata- 
log and Buyers’ 
Directory, has 
been elected a 
vice-president of 


t he Simmons- 
Boardman Pub- 
lishing corpora- 
tion. 


Mr. Lumbard 
jointed the Sim- 
mons - Boardman 
Publishing Corpo- 
ration in 1928, as associate editor of 
Marine Engineering and Shipping Re- 
view. In 1933, he became eastern 
marine representative of the A. M. 
Byers Company. He rejoined the staft 
of the Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corporation in 1935 as business man- 
ager of Marine Engineering and Ship- 
ping Review, a position which he has 
held continuously since then. 


@ Dexter W. Johnson has been made 
managing editor of Western Building, 
building industry journal serving 1! 
western states in addition to Alaska, 
Hawaii and British Columbia. 





Warner Lumbard 


Mr. Johnson was formerly advertis- 
ing manager of Stran-Steel Corpora- 
tion of Detroit and advertising super- 
visor of the U. S. Gypsum Company, 
Chicago. Until recently he was ed- 
itor of “The Candle,” house pub!ica- 
tion of the Lindberg Engincering 
Company, Chicago. 

@ William H. Meneilley has bee» ap- 
pointed district manager of El: 
He replaces G. W. Seaman w as 
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Time was when silence was a virtue—maybe. But today, 






as every industrialist well knows, it’s a poor way to build 






sales and profits, or create goodwill. 



























— The high esteem which Industry now enjoys is largely 

or of due to its excellent wartime advertising. Not only has pri- 

See vate enterprise rendered distinguished service to America— 

4. M. it also has told America. 

e staft 

ishing 

oa Whether Industry retains its wartime prestige depends 

= on the postwar public relations advertising of companies like yours ' 

re has 

—advertising that will tell how your company contributes to the 

made peacetime welfare of the country, the community and the individual. j 
ling i 
a To be most effective your advertising should appear in 





The New York Times, for The Times receives the close attention and 






full confidence of intelligent, influential men and women in thousands 






of communities from coast to coast. 


The New York Times 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT’’. 
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THE POST-WAR 
CONSTRUCTION 
MARKET 


FOR WESTERN HALF 
OF THE U.S.A. 


WRITE FOR 


free summary today! 


This news letter gives brief back- 
ground of pre-war construction 
in West. . . . Outlines work now 
definitely planned for immediate 
Post-War construction. Tables 
show types of work, cost, location 
by states. Describes proposed pro- 
grams of state, federal agencies. 
Valuable guide for those plan- 
ning to advertise in this rich field. 


WESTERN 
CONSTRUCTION 
n } Ww —  wisreas sromwavs concee P 


503 Market St., San Francisco 5, California 














4-A AGENCY WANTS 
GOOD INDUSTRIAL 
COPYWRITER 


HIS is an opportunity tor an 
experienced advertising copy 
write, \\ » wants both a good in 
and postwar security 

who would rather create ideas 

ind write copy than handle any 
ther phase of advertising agency 
work ind who might like to 


hve and build his own tuture in 


Preter thie man W ¢ \ t 
‘ ul ‘ rine i kt Wit lore 
industrial marketing and adver 
tising with the selling sense of a 
seasoned mail order man He 
should be capable of turning out 
good copy tor national magazines 
is well as tor industrial publica 
tions reaching executives, produc 
tiot met engineers and_ tecl 
" il 
For the right in, this opening 
titers security and income con 
sistent wit ibility and perform 
ance, in a 32-vear-old 4-A agency 
wit i well-established reputation 
or getting good chents and keep 
ing then Please pack into a 1 
ge letter all the quick facts you 
wot \ nt tf you were seeking a 
’ for similar position \d 


lress 1. P. Daiger, Vice-Presi 
lent \ Sant Dugdale & Ce 
Inc. ( irt Square Building, Balti 








World with headquarters in Chicago. 
been promoted to the associate man- 
agership of the McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company’s Atlantic district sales. 
Meneilley was formerly advertising 
manager of Cleaver-Brooks Company, 
Milwaukee, and earlier, on the sales 
staff of Minneapolis-Honeywell. 


John T. Schaefer, who has been 
managing editor of Mill Supplies, has 
also become an Electrical World dis- 
trict manager with headquarters in 
Chicago, from which location he will 
also manage the St. Louis territory. 

He replaces G. G. Sears who now 
assumes added duties in the expanded 
McGraw Hill office in St. Louis. 


@ Dorothy Lindner has become sales 
promotion manager of Fashion Acces- 
sories for Haire Publishing Company. 
Miss Lindner was with Catherine 
Blondin Associates for a year and pre- 
viously to that connection was mer- 
chandise editor of Good Houseke p- 
ing. She also was engaged in promo- 
tional work in the general advertising 
department of the Hearst Newspapers. 

A. C. McPhail has been appointed 
promotion manager of Airports, one 
of the aviation group published by 
Haire Publishing Company. Mr. Mc- 
Phail has wide business paper experi- 
ence in advertising, circulation, and 


editorial. 


@ Ralph A. Colorado has joined 
Hitchcock Publishing Company, pub- 
lishers of Latin American Catalogs, 
Machine Tool Blue Book, and other 
industrial publications. He will su- 
pervise the Latin American division. 

Mr. Colorado was born in Puerto 
Rico, lived in Argentina for several 
years, and has traveled extensively in 
Central and South America. 


@ Emil J. Blacky has been appointed 
managing editor of Jobber Topics, 
published by The Irving-Cloud Pub- 
lishing Company. The appointment 
follows his honorable discharge from 
the U. S. Marine Corps in which he 
served two years as a staff sergeant. 

Mr. Black was formerly connected 
with the Wisconsin Truck Owners 
Association and the Wisconsin Pe- 
troleum Association, editing their 
magazines. Prior to enlisting, he was 
a copywriter for Erwin, Wasey & Co., 
and Simmons & Simmonds. 


Spacemaker 


@ By new typographical style, The 
Petroleum Engineer, published by Rex 
W. Wadman, is saving an estimated 
20 to 25 per cent of space which will 
be used for additional editorial con- 
tent. Body type in nine-point Book- 
man replaces ten-point Garamond. 
Campanile for heads replaces medium 


Futura. 
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WANTED—Young man 
with merchandising 
ability 





for Circulation Manager of es. 
tablished and successful publi- 
cations. Good _ future for 
ambitious, properly qualified 
young man, who need not have 
had previous circulation expe- 
rience. Box 283, Industrial 
Marketing, 100 E. Ohio St.. 
Chicago 11. 
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We can't get larger space in 
which to tell a most important 
story —’’Meet Your Contrac- 
tor-Builder Customer."* 

Send for a copy of this "4 
booklet, just off the press, or 
ask your advertising agency 
about it. 


*These are the men that are going to re 
do the building that all the talking 
Is about, 


PRACTICAL BUILDER Wag 


59 East Van Buren Chicago 5 








WANTED 


Box 280, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, he | 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 














$4,000,000,000 
yearly ndustry. ME! 


The biggest industry 


: i r best dium 
Milk Plant *<:.:<.00 | 
Monthly 


CHICAGO 


in the United States is the dairy industry 
and FLUID MILK makes up nearly #0 
of it 
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"The practice of extending the 


reading of HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


to responsible heads of departments 


is an excellent one.” 


Dr. Charles H. Young, superintendent of The Stamford 
Hospital, Stamford, Connecticut, is another eminent hos- 
pital administrator who is convinced of the value of rout- 
ing copies of HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT to department 
heads. 


"There often are articles which the Engineering, House- 
keeping and Social Service Departments find valuable," 


he says. 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT is edited so that hospital 
administrators everywhere will find this to be the case. 
And of course that is important to our advertisers, for it 
means that your advertising in HOSPITAL MANAGE- 


MENT is put before supervisors, technicians and many 
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THE STAMFORD HOSPITAL 
STAMFORD. CONNECTICUT 
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I wish somebody would write an opinion on the 
brine vs. individual refrigerator system. I have tr 
the past years advanced the establishment of individus 
independently running refrigerators for wa 
service. We have at this iospital an old t 






which is still doing pretty good work after 
over twenty-five years, It does not quite, 
cover the situation at all times, but hospit 






C ver, 


vicinity, built only two years ago, has had a great de 

f trouble with the individual automatic refrigerators. 
I think it has been largely due to the fact that repairs 
and efficient workmen are so difficult to obtain during 


the emergency. 


I would like to know in building a new hospital if 
it is best to put + expensive brine system or to in- 
individual refrigerator machines, Personally I a 
sure ch is the better way. I have seen nothing 
written on this subject in recent years. 
Yours very truly 
? / 
Charteg 4 lh t<cy 
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other types of specialists in institutions which necessarily 
have to be operated by specialists. 


Circulation of this type, which penetrates deeply into 
the administrative structure of more than 5,000 hospitals 
throughout the country, spells results for advertisers. And 
because, as a recent survey disclosed, 80°, of our sub- 
scribers route their copies to department heads, we are 
able to deliver not only a superb coverage of the hospital 
field, but also a deep penetration into the market it rep- 
resents. Three dimensional circulation, having depth as 
well as width and length, is the kind buyers of space 
dream about. 


Let us give you all the details you will need to get 
started with a real campaign. 
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The Only Hospital Publi 
@ cation which is a member 


of both the ABC and ABP. 


100 E. OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 11 
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will control 99% of 


300 MILLIONS for 


HOSPITALS in the annual 
POST-WAR MARKET 


Tell them your story in... 


Pencil Points 


The Magazine of Architecture 








PROMOTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 
AT WESTINGHOUSE 


We are interested in men for 
promotion work to industrial 
markets. Technical background 
preferred. We also have open- 
ings for men with broad mar- 
keting and promotional expe- 


rience, 


Please state full details—educa- 
tional background, experience, 
salary expected and references. 
Address Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Co., Twelfth 
Floor, First National Bank 
Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Westinghouse 


in 25 Cities 


Everywhere 
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Canadian Customs 


If these charges are added to the 
invoice covering the plate shipped to 
Toronto for exampie, two extra copies 
of that invoice (five in all) should 
be prepared. Then invoices sent to 
Winnipeg and Montreal publishers 
would show only the basic price paid 
to the platemaker, with a statement 
that all advances for preparatory or 
other costs had been declared on the 
iInvOICce COV ering the first of the iden- 
tical plates shipped to Toronto. One 
of the five copies of the Toronto in- 
voice attached to the Winnipeg in- 
voice and another attached to the 
Montreal invoice would support the 
shipper’s claim and eliminate the 
duplication of extra charges. 


There is no duty imposed under 
Canadian Tariff Item 473(a) on 
United States shipments comprisng: 

Printing plates of all kinds for periodical 
publications enjoying second-class mailing 
privileges, the pages of which are regu 
larly bound, wire-stitched or otherwise 
fastened together, and matrices, metal 
bases and copper shells therefore 

Under Tariff Item 475, stereotypes, 
electrotypes, celluloids and _ positive 
and negative films for similar use are 
also admitted duty-free. 


Illustrations Subject to Duty 


Photographs, _ paintings, _ pastels, 
drawings and other art work, and il- 
lustrations of all kinds not otherwise 
provided for, whether originals, copies 
or proofs for reproduction in period- 
ical publications enjoying second-class 
mailing privileges, are subject under 
Item 180(d) of the Canadian Tariff 
to an Intermediate (U.S.A.) duty of 
ten per cent less ten per cent, while 
oil paintings of a value not less than 
$20.00 and which contain no advertis- 
ing are admitted free under Item 
695 (a), although such paintings are 
for reproduction in black-and-white 





or colored advertising in Candian 
periodicals. 

Whether duty is imposed or not, 
there are certain charges of an overalf 
character which have a bearing on 
virtually all goods passing through 
Canadian Customs. There is a fed. 
eral consumption (sales tax) of eight 
per cent imposed on all merchandise 
in Canada with few exceptions. There 
has been imposed, and continues ig 
force as a wartime measure, a wart 
exchange tax of ten per cent on all 
imports, which will be lifted as soon 
as possible and which has just been 
removed from agricultural implements, 


How Charges Are Figured 


The differential in exchange be. 
tween the two countries is officially 
set at 11 per cent premium on United 
States dollars. Thus, charges imposed 
by Customs on an electrotype coming 
from the United States for use ina 
Canadian periodical would be arrived 
at in this manner: 

First, of all there is no duty. If, 
for example, the electrotype wer 
valued by the maker at $10.00 in 
United States currency, that valua- 
tion on the customs invoice would be 
increased by 11 per cent, making the 
value of the electrotype, for duty pur- 
poses, $11.10 in Canadian currency. 
The war exchange tax at ten per cent 
on this valuation would be $1.11. 
The consumption or sales tax of eight 
per cent would account for another 
89 cents. The charges payable in 
Canadian currency on the electrotype 
would, therefore, be $2.00. 


As soon as the war exchange tax 
can be eliminated, the charge will be 
89 cents. An additional excise tax of 
three per cent, which was imposed in 
1932, was eliminated in 1939. 


Consumption or sales tax of eight 
per cent is not imposed on manuscripts 
nor upon photographs, paintings, pas- 
tels, drawings and other art work and 
illustrations of all kinds whether orig- 
inals, copies or proofs, and printing 
plates made to reproduce the same for 
use exclusively as non-advertising 


Maybe We Have the Mailing List You Want! 


If you are interested in reaching the men with influ- 
ef the industries served by McGraw-Hill 
Publications, we have lists of these men: executives 
- production officials . . . designers . . . engineers 
and technicians, ready-built fer you. And— 
what's more—we are keeping these lists just as alive 
and seccurate as is humanly pessible, through con- 
tinueus questionnaire mails, and through personal 
ealls by MeGraw-Hill’s more than 100 field repre- 
sentatives. 
If you're interested in an industry served by McGraw- 


Authority for this exemption 
Hill Publications—if you are now mailing te the tained in Section 89 and Sched 
industry, or plan te—it can be well worth your while “ ‘ : tr 
te investigate MeG-raw-Hill Industrial Lists. ot the Special W ar Revenu 
We ould like o o isi s so e 4 sho ° . . es 
would like you to visit u that w an show This exemption is of interest 


yeu hew MeGraw-Hill Industrial Lists are built and 
maintained—bat if it isn’t convenient right now, nection with publicity and des 


news pictures or for illustrating non- 
advertising articles in periodical pub- 
lications enjoying second-class mail- 
ch are 


ing privileges, the pages of wh 


regularly bound,  wire-stitch 
otherwise fastened together. 


a NW se 


Mc GRAW-HILL 


DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 


please write us your requirements, and we'll send you . . . . . 
material required for editorial 


complete information post haste. 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, New Yok | 


in its application particularly « 
business papers, although 
stricted to such periodicals. 
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